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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DREAMS. 
By JAMES RALPH JEWELL. 


This study of the Psychology of Dreams is based upon the 
returns to a questionnaire’ sent out, principally to Normal 
Schools, which accounts for the large proportion of females.” 
More than 2,000 dreams from some 800 people have been used; 
moreover, a number of friends of the writer have kept dream 


1 DREAMS. 


State sex and age, and write on one side of paper only. 

I. Ask children of each or any few grades to write a composition 
on the most remarkable dream or dreams they ever had, to tell all 
about it, when it occurred and what effect it had, always stating sex, 
present age, and how long ago the dream occurred. 

II. Will the teacher or adult do the same thing and add any note 
concerning the frequency of their dreams? (1.) When dreaming is 
best and worst ; what is done to favor or prevent dreaming, and why. 
(2.) Whether any have come true. (3.) The effect on their mood and 
feelings next day. (4.) Arethere repeated dreams? (5.) Does season, 
day of week, the month, or age have any effect? (6.) Is there an age 
of dreams; if so, what? (7.) Give experiences of nightmare, flying, 
floating, hovering, or smothering. (8.) If you talk in your sleep or 
have observed others, describe it, and what is it about and what is 
said? The same of walking or any motor activity. (9.) Detail cases 
where dreams were connected with preceding events. (10.) Have the 
influenced your life and how? (11.) Cases where a child has 
dream life with real life. (12.) Do dreams tend to repeat the under- 
currents of emotional life rather than daily experience? Do you know 
cases where cheerful people have painful dreams or vice versa? (13.) 
Can you discriminate between psychological and physical causes? 
(14.) Give temperament and physical condition. 

?The topic for this study was suggested to the writer by President 
G. Stanley Hall, to whom is made glad and full acknowledgment for 
constant advice and inspiration. Dr. Theodate L. Smith has also ren- 
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diaries and given them to him. So far as can be learned, no 
study of dreams from such a mass of data has ever been made 
before, and for this reason the literature on the subject was 
made a minor matter, in an effort to arrive at whatever conclu- 
sions seemed justifiable without the possible bias of previous 
theories. 

A mere study of the papers as answers to the questions asked 
did not yield nearly so good results as did a careful examination 
and comparison of the dreams given. The topics of preventing 
certain dreams, equation of age and locality of the dreamer, 
dreams of things which have caused deep emotions, the causes 
of dreams, burglar dreams, anticipatory dreams, dreams of 
death, judgment during sleep, emotion in dreams, dreams con- 
fused with real life, the influence of dreams, and hypnagogic 
states were those on which there was most abundant material. 
As to when one’s dreaming is best or worst, it has not been 
possible to separate mental from physical causes; for both are 
usually combined in the same answer. Comparatively few try 
to favor or prevent dreaming. Some have tried to dream of 
certain things by thinking of them just before and while going 
to sleep, but very few say definitely that they succeed in so 
doing’. A few do not eat rich food late in the evening because 
they think it causes bad dreams, others do eat something rich 
just before retiring to prevent bad dreams. Before giving her 
pupils this questionnaire, one teacher asked them to look in- 
tently at a bright object, red preferably, for some minutes be- 
fore retiring, to see if it would influence their dreams, but the 
results were almost wholly negative. Of course it cannot be 
inferred that it is impossible to cause certain dreams, but since 
suggestion seems of no avail it is manifestly improbable. Even 
in hypnosis, the state of mind most like dreaming, only the be- 
ginning of any certain mental content can be brought about by 
suggestion,—once induced, association takes its natural course, 
and repeated suggestions are necessary to direct it along de- 
sired lines. 

Nelson’ has advocated the theory that any certain dreams 
could be prevented by going over in consciousness each dreaded 


dered invaluable assistance, not only in the gathering of material, but 
also by way of many suggestions, for which the writer is very grateful. 
Thanks are also due to a number of teachers who collected answers to 
the questionnaire sent out at the beginning of this study, among them 
Miss Lillie A. Williams, Dr. Margaret Smith, Miss Harriett Marsh, 
Miss Carolyn M. Robbins, Dr. W. G. Chambers, Dr. Norman Triplett, 
Dr. J. H. Leuba, Dr. Oscar Chrisman, Dr. G. E. Partridge, Dr. Fred- 
erick Tracy, Dr. E. F. Buchner, Prof. D. D. Hugh, Miss Grace Emilie 
Taft, and Miss Margaret Pritchard. 

1 Vide Stevenson, R. L.: Across the Plains, Chap. on ‘‘ Dreams.”’ 

2 Am. Jour. of Psy., Vol. 1, pp. 376-377. 
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dream just before falling to sleep, and saying to one’s self: 
‘*There, ‘haf dream is accounted for, now I sha’ n’t dream it.’’ 
Such a course would probably be successful in almost any case, 
but it would be so because of the power of negative suggestion. 
Any other method would probably be just as efficient if one 
believed it to be so. Three examples like Nelson’s have been 
found in this material. Following in logical order comes a 
mere shutting out of the mind of whatever there is reason to 
fear will be the subject matter of the dreams, without any defi- 
nite attempt to replace it with other thoughts. No one re- 
ports having tried this with failure. 

F., 20.1. There have been times in my life, after bad news or hearing 
of some terrible accident, when I have prevented myself from dream- 
ing of them by “‘ thinking of nothing,’’—by making my mind as empty 
as possible and not thinking of what I feared. 

M., 18. Ican usually prevent dreaming of things either by think- 
ing of something else or of ‘‘ nothing.” 

F., 20. Many times I have banished unpleasant thoughts from my 
mind in order not to dream of them and have succeeded almost every 
time. At one time in my school life, when very unhappy, if I could 
entirely banish the thoughts I feared dreaming of, I never dreamed of 
them ; if not, I would spend a horrible night. (Her teacher writes 
‘« Two sisters and brother died of same disease, father a suicide, she 
and mother frail physically. She has a fine mind, an artist, linguist, 
intellectual grasp unusual.’’) 


Others turn their thoughts resolutely away from the dreaded 
subject, and fix the attention upon a totally different topic 
while dropping to sleep. 

F., 20. I can usually prevent myself from dreaming of anything I 
do not wish by thinking of something very different, especially by 
reading something interesting and thinking about that. 

M., 25. I have prevented myself from dreaming unpleasant things 
by thinking of something entirely unrelated to them. 


Others have specific methods by which they prevent certain 
dreams which are as efficacious for them as was Nelson’s for 
him. 

M., 29. I often prevent unpleasant dreams by thinking of pleasant 
things, especially by religious melody and religious devotion. 

* have been able to keep from dreaming certain horrid 
dreams by counting, or by saying the letters of the alphabet. 

M., 18. I have prevented the dreaming of certain dreams of an un- 
pleasant nature by saying certain things when I went to sleep. 


It seems to be true that just in proportion as the suggestion 
is complete, in the same way will the absence of the feared 
dreams be certain. 


F., 21. When I began to try to poaree dreams by not thinking of 
the disagreeable subjects, I failed, but I found that was because I was 
really paying more attentiontothem. NowI think of something else, 
and keep from dreaming certain things. 


1F., 20, female, 20 years old; M., 18, male, 18 years old. 
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M., 27. Some years ago I tried hard to keep myself from dreaming 
of acouple of disagreeable things, and failed; the harder I tried the 
more I thought of them. NowlI have dismissed them entirely from 
pd mind, by thinking of other definite things, so do not dream of 
them. 

As to the effect of dream, the next day, about half say they 
are never affected in any way, while very few are noticeably 
affected by pleasant dreams, practically all those ever affected 
saying that they are depressed the day following any bad or 
disagreeable dream. Young children are especially influenced 
by dreams which produce morbid fears.’ Slightly over half say 
they have repeated dreams,” a considerable number of them be- 
ing nightmares, and about as many of flying in some particular 
place, usually down the front staircase. So far as can be in- 
ferred from the returns to this questionnaire neither the season, 
day of the week, nor the month have any marked effect on 
dreams. Neither has the age, except that the character of the 
dreams changes as the physical and mental characteristics of 
the person change. In childhood, the dreams are more about 
animals and places; after adolescence, of persons and events. 
It has been impossible to draw any hard and fast lines as to a 
specific age of dreams, but these returns have shown beyond 
doubt that such a time exists for most individuals about the age 
of puberty and dawning adolescence. 

As to frequency: nightmare, falling, floating, smothering, 
flying and hovering come in the order given. During child- 
hood nightmare almost always takes the form of an animal or 
monstrosity chasing the dreamer, and there is always the ina- 
bility to scream or move. Among adolescents the pursuing 
object is usually some dreaded person, unless a morbid fear of 
some particular animal exists, as in the cases of two voung 
women, who are always chased by a cat or a horse, respectively. 
Several observers have been taught by suggestion to rid them- 
selves of their nightmare, others have taught themselves to 
recognize nightmare as being only a dream, and so i~pel the 
hallucination.* The opinions of Hammond and M inacéine thak 
nightmare is a physical rather than a nervous matter, seem to 
be confirmed by this study. 

In dreams of floating, a peculiarity is brought out which the 
writer has not seen mentioned elsewhere, vzz., that in over half 
the cases there is a definite location for the dream experience, * 
usually some particular staircase in the home. May are aware 
of the experience being a dream, and say they consciously re- 


1Mosso: Fear, pp. 232-235- 

2Hessler: Psy. Rev., Vol. VIII, pp. 606-609. 

8 Vide De Sanctis and Neyroz: Psy. Rev., Vol IX, p. 274. 

* Vide Manacéine: Sleep; Its Physiology, Pathology, Hyg:ene and 
Psychology, pp. 298-301. 
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peat it time after time for the pleasurable sensation it produces. 
Delbceuf? tells of trying while yet asleep to determine the 
course of his dreams, but with failure; however he does not 
say that it is impossible. 

Child? found that among 200 college students of both sexes, 
between the ages of twenty and thirty, 41% of the men and 
37% of the women talked in their sleep. Over 90% of those 
answering this questionnaire have either walked or talked in 
their sleep, or have observed others doing so; and 15%, all of 
them young women, frequently laugh or cry in their sleep. 
Six sing in their sleep, two have played the piano and sung at 
the same time. ‘ 


DREAMS DIFFER WITH AGE AND LOCALITY. 


In tabulating the answers to the questions asked in the syl- 
labus, it became evident that there were certain divisions into 
which the dreams naturally fell, with respect to age and local- 
ity, and perhaps nationality as well. As to age, the great 
dividing line is that of puberty * and the coming on of adoles- 
cence, as Mosso* has pointed out. Before this time, during the 
night one lives over again, in a self-constructed drama, what he 
has heard, read, and seen during the day, and the resulting 
vivid scenes in which he takes part are as real to him for the 
time as are the events of his actual waking life. A little Wor- 
cester girl takes great delight in learning Riley’s ‘* Little 
Orphant Annie,’’ and that night wakes up screaming just as 
‘‘the Gobble-uns are gittin’ her.’’ A Kansas boy hears his 
father telling stories of the early border warfare with the In- 
dians, and that night he fights a whole tribe of redskins to 
save his mother and sister. In a word, dreams differ with 
mental content. Boston boys in the fourth grade, between the 
ages of eight and ten, dream: 

I dreamed I was a fish. I saw my brother run over on a railroad. I 
saw a house on fire and the firemen playing the hose. I saw a manon 
a brown and white horse. I fell from a bridge into the water aud 
woke up. 

As the boy gets older, his desires for money and property 
creep into his dreams, and he begins to make himself a hero in 
his vivid dramas. Sixth grade boys in the same school, be- 
tween the ages of twelve and fourteen, dream: 


I owned a store, and carriages and horses. I was fighting with a 


1Le Sommeil et les Réves, p. 23. 
2«* Statistics of Unconscious Cerebration,” Am. Jour. of Psy., Nov., 


1892. 

8G. Stanley Hall: ‘“‘ Psychology of Adolescence,’’ Vol. I, p. 262 ef 
Seq. 

Top. cit., pp. 232-235. 
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cop. I saw a man drowning, saved him and he gave me $1,000, came 
home, told my mother and she gave me another dollar. The streets 
of Boston were covered with gold, silver and copper, I got a million 
dollars and a halfand spentit. I saved a little child in the big Chicago 
theatre fire. 

Papers from Minnesota children of about this age are of ‘‘ hunt- 
ing ducks or rabbits, fighting Indians, being chased by, or 
chasing, snakes, rowing on the lake, being in the pineries, 
etc.”’ 

In the lake district of Minnesota comparatively little dream- 
ing is done by those just entering adolescence. Over one-third 
of the children of this age—just when other children dream 
most—do not remember ever having dreamed. ‘Two-thirds of 
those who do not dream are clearly of Scandinavian or German 
parentage. In answer to a later question, about a fourth were 
positive that they had never experienced any great joy, grief, 
or other deep emotion, and over a third said they had never 
dreamed of an event causing a deep emotion. The simple 
country life certainly obtains here, and what little data there 
is suggests strongly that the more stolid, phlegmatic races tend 
to less dreaming (remembered dreaming) than do the more 
active, nervous ones. 


DREAMS OF THINGS CAUSING DEEP EMOTIONS. 


Among the questions suggesting themselves to the writer 
was whether or not children and adolescents dream of the 
causes of their deepest emotions within the same length of time 
after the occurrence of the events causing them. Three Normal 
Schools kindly supplied the reactions of their pupils to this 
question, one of them a Western school with a preparatory de- 
partment, so that the greater part of the answers in this case 
were from students just entering adolescence. 

It has been stated before’ that the events causing our deep- 
est emotions were not dreamed of for some time, ¢. g., in be- 
reavement one seldom dreams of the dead.? But the entire 
mass of these returns shows that children dream of such things 
almost, if not quite, at once, and that this persists until adoles- 
cence and sometimes later. After adolescence, asarule, ‘‘ there 
is a surprising fewness of the cases in which the dream is asso- 
ciated with what is of paramount significance in one’s waking 
experience,’’ as Miss Calkins states. None of those answering 
this question dream sooner of such a thing than before adoles- 
cence, and over two-thirds say the interval has been greatly 
lengthened since childhood. Only six say they dream of their 


1 Havelock Ellis: “ — Stuff that Dreams are Made of,’’ Pop. Sci. 
Mo., Vol. LIV, p. 7 
2 Miss Calkins: ae. Jour. of Psy., Vol. V, pp. 333-334- 
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great emotions directly after, or soon after, their occurrence. 
Almost all the answers from the preparatory department of a 
Normal School tend to show that during childhood great grief 
or joy is immediately reflected in dreams. Although too gen- 
eral a proposition to admit of exact proof, this study has sug- 
gested to the writer that perhaps, after adolescence, the more 
importance an event assumes to the individual, the longer it 
will be before it appears in dream life. 


CAUSES OF DREAMS. 


A large proportion of the dreams received had with them an 
explanation of the causes, known or probable, and this without 
such explanation being asked. This was true to so great an 
extent that it has been possible to trace to their sources a few 
of almost every class of dreams. Miss Calkins’ has called 
those dreams resulting from physical stimuli Presentative, 
those coming from memory association Representative; which 
nomenclature is, I think, better than that of Spitta,? Beaunis,*® 
or Sully. Of course dreams combine presentative elements 
with representative in ever varying proportions, but all ele- 
ments may be found in one class or the other, if one neglect 
the always-unexplained remnant of dreams called premonitory 
or anticipatory, in which certain elements must be left still un- 
decided. 

Of causes distinctly physical there are two convenient subdi- 
visions, (1) external stimuli coming from the end organs of 
sense, and (2) organic and muscular sensations. Many dreams 
are suddenly altered in their course by an external stimulus 
coming in; if it be strong enough it will cause a distinct dream 
of its own, as shown by Maury’s experiments,® now classic in 
this line, and by the later ones of Sanctis.° Numerous instan- 
ces have been found in the present study, but this fact is so 
well recognized that only two will be given. 

F., 20. Last fall during the campaign I was having a hard time 
classifying insects. On going to sleep one night after working hard 
on this a procession passed our home, hurrahing for its candidate. I 
dreamed the men had discovered a new way to classify insects, and 
were celebrating their discovery with a procession. 


F., 38. One hot summer night I heard a mounted policeman clatter 
past the house, and dreamed it was a band of cowboys after a horse 


10p. cit., Vol. V. 

2Die Schlaf- und Traumzustande der menschlichen Seele, pp. 177- 
178. 

§“‘Contribution a la Psychologie du Réve,’’ Am. Jour. of Psy., Vol. 
XIV, No. 3, p- 22. 

*“Taws of Dream Fancy;’’ Cornhill Magazine, Vol. L, p. 540. 

5Le Sommeil et les Réves, pp. 426, Paris, 1862. 

cit., pp. 280-281. 
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thief. In my sleep I rushed to the window, leaned out and shouted 
“Catch him, ate him! ’’ when my sister reached me and woke me. 

Dreams caused by organic and muscular sensations are nu- 
merous; nightmare and many of the levitation dreams should 
probably be classed here. The returns show that children are 
most apt to have nightmare when they are over-tired; some- 
times it is known to be due to a cramped position, which inter- 
feres with the circulation or respiration. Certain observers 
peculiarly liable to dreams of falling or flying ascribe them dis- 
tinctly to faulty circulation, and say their physicians have 
given them medicine to regulate the heart’s action which 
always relieves them and prevents such dreams. Sir William 
Gowers’ believes that a spontaneous contraction of the stape- 
dius muscle during sleep brings about the sensation of falling; 
Havelock Ellis* thinks that ‘‘any slight thoracic disturbance, 
even in a healthy person, arising from the lungs, heart, or 
stomach, may determine such a dream,’’ adding that the rising 
and falling, as one seems to travel by great leaps, is ‘‘simply 
the objectification of one’s own respiratory muscles under this 
slight physical oppression.’’ President G. Stanley Hall * looks 
on this kind of a dream as atavistic, pointing back to the time 
when our ancestors used their air-bladders to float and sink at 
will. Dr. C. E. Seashore has applied to these dreams Ladd’s 
view‘ of the ‘‘floating flakes’’ in the vitreous humor of the 
eye becoming visible by some means during sleep and suggests 
that the optic nerve carries to the brain a message that every- 
thing is moving up—or down, according as it is apperceived at 
the time; hence, since one’s judgment tells him this cannot be 
true, he decides he must be falling or floating, as the case may 
be. All agree, however, that a secondary cause is the numb- 
ness of the surface on which the sleeping person is lying, Ellis 
adds lack of pressure on the soles of the feet and the disturb- 
ance of internal equilibrium which always accompanies falling; 
consequently, since there is no feeling of resting on anything, 
the body must be in mid-air. 

Several returns suggest that dreams of falling and flying 
may differ from each other only in apperception. A number 
of observers say they often have delightful dreams of flying un- 
til they suddenly realize that they cannot fly, and fear they are 
falling or will fall, when they immediately fall with the exceed- 
ingly unpleasant sensation which always accompanies such a 
dream. If it be true that these dreams differ only in appercep- 
tion it is not strange, for we are educated from the beginning 


1Brit. Med. Jour., a 14, 1896. 


py cit., pp. 728-73 
m. Jour. of ya “Vol. VIII, pp. 158-159. 
4** The Psychology of Visual Dreams;’’ Mind, 1892. 
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of life to fear falling. Enough of the dreamsof smothering are 
explained by the physical condition at the time to suggest that 
the origin of such dreams is usually the inability to get suffi- 
cient air to breathe. The fact that in dreams of smothering 
there is always a frantic effort to relieve the situation, without 
effect until one wakes,’ suggests an analogy with nightmare, 
which is characterized by inability to move or speak. 


-» 37- The only time I ever had the nightmare I was 17 or 18. I 
dreamed I was hanging over a washboard with my head lower than 
my feet and could not move. When I awokeI found my circulation 
had been interfered with. 

M., 26. I never had nightmare except after hunting all day with 
my older brother. Inever wasso fatigued as then, and our physician 
said my dreams were due to tired muscles and faulty circulation, for 
my heart was not strong. 

F., 20. When to years old I often had nightmare, and when I 
awoke I was always in a cramped position or the covers of the bed 
were tightly wrapped around me. 

M., 42. Asa boy I often had nightmare, and when I awoke was al- 
ways kind of numb on the side I was lying on. I was always falling. 

F., 23. I often dream of flying, but it always ends in falling because 
I get scared. 

M., 24. My floating always ends in falling, I always float towards 
a great precipice, over which I eventually fall. 

F., 29. I often dream I am smothering, but always wake up to find 
the bed clothes wrapped around my head. 

F., 23. Not long ago I went to sleep in the afternoon, wearing a 


high collar, and dreamed I was smothering. I tried to call sister, 
but could n’t. 


Strictly pathological dreams belong in the class having phy- 
sical causes, of these there are but two examples. 

F., 19. A couple of months ago I dreamed I was kneeling in a 
church when a spirit came and cut away the flesh from a certain part 
of my back. A few days later some eruptions broke out there. 

F., 18. A few days before coming down with typhoid I dreamed a 
stranger threw oil on me and set fire toit. I felt myself burning and 
woke. 


Two psychic causes of dreams are evident; viz., (1) memory 
and association, and (2) suggestion. Strictly speaking, all 
dreams coming into the mind during sleep must come from the 
memory, but a distinct division may be seen between the rep- 
resentative elements of the dream, brought by the associative 
processes from whatever compartment of the memory it may 
be,? and those suggested by very recent experience. As has 
been shown, events of the greatest importance do not usually 
play a part in the dramas of dream life for some time after their 
occurrence; and careful observation for some weeks of all the 
dreams of the writer and friends who kindly assisted him have 


1F. H. Bradley: Mind. N.S., Vol. III, pp. 373-377. 
2Vide Andrews: Am. Jour. of Psy., Vol. XII, p. 132, and Robin- 
son, No. Am. Rev., Vol. CLVII, pp. 687-697. 
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tended to prove that a large proportion of dreams are caused by 
the very slight suggestions of the preceding day.’ Of course no 
sooner is a dream of this kind begun than association steps in 
and furnishes material from the more remote stores of memory 
for a further extension of the dream. Dreamsare apt to be in- 
coherent because of the incongruous associations (Spitta says 
these are due to the ‘‘absolute disappearance of consciousness 
of self during dreams’’), such as those given below. In most 
of the dreams of this class the events are changed somewhat 
and the Ego made to take the prominent part. 

M., 18. My dreams have always been the result of my lightest 
thoughts, and if my memory does not fail me I can trace each dream 
to its source. 

F., 19. Often some obscure thought of the day that I had thought 
gone forever will repeat itself in the night. 

F., 19. For two nights after a basket ball game I played in I went 
through a complete game in my sleep, and worked very hard to win. 
Each morning I awoke very fatigued. 

M., 26. Near the end of the football season I dreamed of playing 
through a hard game. 

F., 18. Five years ago I dreamed Lady Jane Grey and I were to be 
executed by my father. 

F., 18. Two years ago, after reading ‘‘The Forty Thieves,’ I 
dreamed my brother and sister were cut in pieces and hung in just 
such a cave. 

F., 14. A few nights ago I was at the theatre, after going to sleep I 
dreamed everything that happened to the heroine happened to me. 


BuRGLAR DREAMS. 


That dreams proceed almost entirely from suggestion, open 
in childhood and more subtle after adolescence, is shown by 
the burglar dreams, or dreams of a man breaking into the house 
for any purpose. 

About a tenth of the first 375 papers received fell into this 
class, but those which did, were almost exclusively from large 
cities or towns, very few indeed from Minnesota, and only three 
from Kansas. In each of these latter the cause was given— 
either burglars had been at work in the vicinity or stories about 
them had been heard lately. These same two reasons were so 
often definitely given that it is probable all were caused by 
the same thing. 

The entire mass of returns was carefully examined with re- 
gard to (1) sex differences in these burglar dreams, and (2) 
the age of such dreams; the latter with good success in so far 
as the small number of dreams may be used, the former merely 
hinting at a suggestion. Four-fifths of these dreams happened 
before the eleventh year, one-fifth afterward. This proportion 
seems large enough to draw some conclusions from as to the 


1Locke: Essay Concerning Human Understanding. Bk. II, Sec. 17. 
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usual age of such dreams. As to sex, four-fifths of those send- 
ing in returns were females, one-fifth males; but of the dreams 
in question the males report almost a third,—considerably more 
than their share. Whether or not sex has much to do with 
such dreams is a question, and is rather doubtful; although, 
theoretically, judging from the prominence of fears in dreams, 
it seems that a woman’s greatest dread, if such this be, should 
be reflected in her dreams. Yet four-fifths of the dreaming by 
females of men hidden in, or breaking into, their rooms are 
given as occurring before puberty. 

At least, we may conclude that such dreams are more com- 
mon before adolescence. The wonder is that there are not more 
of them now-a-days, when burglaries are a not uncommon topic 
of conversation and newspaper comment. The placing of ne- 
groes in some of these dreams is analogous to the general tenor 
of the dream,—not that there is any inherent dread of the negro 
as such, but because of things heard and read about him. No 
other division of this paper brings out a moral with more force 
than this one. One-fifth of these burglar dreams come as early 
as the sixth year, as many‘as all after the tenth. All produce 
a morbid fear, more or less lasting. Ifcare were used as to 
what these little tots heard this should be different. 


PREMONITORY OR ANTICIPATORY DREAMS. 


Out of about 500 papers on dreams, all that might be called 
of a premonitory nature were taken, most of them in answer to 
the question whether or not any dreams had come true. Only 
dreams of the observers themselves were considered. Of these, 
five were thought to be premonitions, the occurrence of the 
dreamed-of event being watched for, but they never mate- 
rialized. 

F., 18. I dreamed I saw my teacher’s grade book and had failed in 
this semester’s work. I was afraid it would prove to be true, but I 
passed well. 

M., 20. I dreamed my chum went through a hole in the ice and 
drowned before we could save him. It left such a feeling I took it as 
a premonition, but he was at a party that night and all right, as he 
afterwards told me. 

F., 23. I dreamed three times that my sister came home from Colo- 
rado, but she failed to come. 

M., 29. I dreamed my father was dying, saw all the details of his 
death and funeral. Not long after I dreamed it again in all particu- 
lars. I was greatly worried for fear it would come true, but it has 
not. 

F., 24. A year ago I dreamed twice in the same night that my 
brother was dead. It has bothered me ever since, but has not come 
true. 


Some of these dreams readily class themselves together as of 
a nature such that the premonitory element may, or, in many 
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cases, must have been known to the individual before the 
dream. These vary from those in which something is expected 
to occur soon, to finding something, the location of which was 
discovered ina dream. There is nothing remarkable in one’s 
dreaming she had failed in a test, or even in dreaming the gen- 
eral mark on the paper—it does not require any considerable 
amount of acumen to determine just about how one has done 
in atest. Noris it more strange for two certain friends to 
marry after one has dreamed they would. Such a dream would 
be likely to be suggested by the probability of the event 
taking place. There is no doubt, moreover, that during our 
dreams there are subtle associations made which are below the 
threshold of consciousness.’ When one has misplaced any- 
thing, he may not be able to tell where it is, but the missing 
association is made during sleep, which explains quite a num- 
ber of dreams usually called premonitory. It is but a short 
step from this to dreams of finding something one has lost 
rather than mislaid. Somewhere down in the realm of sub- 
conscious activity is a recognition of the losing of the article, 
which is not sufficiently vivid to reach the higher levels of con- 
scious memory. 

F., 21. I have dreamed two people were to be married and soon 
they would be. 

F., 18. Last night I dreamed I received a ‘“‘G’’ on an examination 
paper and to-day I got a paper with a ‘‘G” on it. 

F.,17. About four years ago I could not find a bottle of glue, 
though I often looked for it. One night I dreamed I saw it in a cup- 
board under a dish, and iu the morning I found it there. 

F., 16. A year ago I dreamed of finding a pocketbook I had lost the 
day before, at a certain place in the street. The next day I looked 
there and found it. 

There are other dreams, the fulfillment of which was proba- 
bly due to the subjective state arising from the dream, and the 
consequent effort to match some real experience with the one 
of the dream. Some of these are very simple, as F., 18, dreamed 
she broke the crystal of her watch, and a week later she did. 
If there is anything strange about this, it is that some other 
dream has not come true as well as this one. The other ex- 
treme is found in a dream of the literary editor of a large daily 
paper, who, after receiving transportation over the L. S. R. R. 
for a trip West, dreamed he was put on the wrong train at 
Cleveland on his return trip, whereupon he became involved in 
a quarrel with the offending brakeman and gave him a thrash- 
ing. A month and a half later, while returning from his west- 
ern trip, he was to reach Cleveland at 3 P. m., and at exactly 


1F. W. H. Myers: Human Personality and Its Survival after Bodil 
Death. Vol. I, pp. 131-132. Havelock Ellis: op. cit., p. 726. J. Del- 
boeuf: op. cit., pp. 103 ef seg. 
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the same minute a train left for Buffalo which he wanted to 
take. 

We reached Cleveland exactly on the minute, and I asked the brake- 
man as I got off my train which train I took for Buffalo over the L. S. 
He pointed up the tracks and said ‘‘two cars ahead.” Of the brake- 
man of this train I asked ‘‘Is this the Buffalo train?’ and he said it 
was. Upon taking a seat in the smoker I noticed another train on an 
adjoining track, just pulling out. Upon inquiry I found it was the 
L. S. Buffalo express, section one, that I was on section two, and that 
we would leave Cleveland and arrive in Buffalo ten minutes later than 
the first section. To put the case mildly, I was angry, and had I been 
physically capable of the deed, I would have given the brakeman 
who told me a lie, by implication, a good thrashing. As a matter of 
fact, it was a matter of no consequence which train I embarked on at 
Cleveland, for the one I was on ran practically solid from Indianapo- 
lis and Cincinnati to New York. But that did not absolve the brake- 
man from the duty of telling me that there was an earlier train on the 
next track. My wrath increased as the train lost time, and when it 
sunned itself on the siding at Bellefontaine for fifteen minutes I was 
in a state of white heat—there was nothing but the thrashing of the 
brakeman to make my dream of six weeks before complete.”’ 

Than this, perhaps, no better illustration could be found of 
a series of events receiving a particular interpretation from a 
subjective state brought about by a dream—an effort to fit the 
dream into real life. In the first place, it is impossible to make 
connections with a train leaving at a certain minute if the train 
one arrives on does not reach the station until that very min- 
ute. Consequently, when the observer asked the brakeman of 
the train on which he arrived at Cleveland which train he 
should take, he was pointed to Section 2 of the Buffalo train, 
the only one he could take if Section 1 left on time. When he 
asked the brakeman of Section 2 ‘‘Is this the Buffalo train?’’ 
he was told the truth by the brakeman, and not a ‘‘lie by impli- 
cation,’’ for the brakeman must have known the first section 
was then leaving. As a matter of fact, if Section 1 had left 
just on the minute, as it was supposed to, the observer would 
have had nothing whatever to complain of, his whole experi- 
ence was nothing more nor less than an interpretation of the 
events in terms of hisdream. He got to Cleveland on time, 
got on the right train, was not lied to by either brakeman; in 
short, no condition of his dream was fulfilled, but from his 
subjective state he fulfilled it in every particular aspect except 
that he did not thrash the brakeman. The other dreams of 
this class do not seem nearly so wonderful on their face, all be- 
ing on a par with the following two. 

F.,17. About seven years ago I dreamed I broke my arm, three 
days afterwards I sprained it twice. 

F., 19. I once dreamed I had a quarrel with one of my friends, and 
three days later we did quarrel, and she said a number of things I 
dreamed she said. 
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A portion of these anticipatory dreams are of sickness or 
death. ‘These have been arranged in two classes, the first in- 
cluding dreams probably suggested by the critical condition of 
the one dreamed about, the other those in which such a condi- 
tion seems absent. Typical examples are given, and there is 
nothing very remarkable in the dreams of the first class, unless 
it be that, in the first case quoted, the baby of the observer 
died about the same time as the dream, which may have been 
a mere coincidence. 

M., 44. When 36 years old, my baby was very sick and I was teach- 
ing 16 miles from home. I was home over Sunday, left at 10 P. M., to 
drive to my school. When about half way there I fell asleep in my 
buggy, dreamed I saw my baby reach his hands to me, and cry his 
baby name for me, wanting me totake him. I awoke with a start, 
and turned my horse back towards home, but thinking it was only a 
dream I soon turned back again and went to my school. In the morn- 
ing I got a telegram saying the baby was dead; afterwards I learned he 
died just about the time of the dream. If I ever have a dream of this 
nature again I shall follow its promptings. 

F., 18. My brother was very ill and papa was up all night with 
him. The next afternoon he lay down tosleep and dreamed he saw 
my brother in heaven, between my grandmothers, who were dead. 
The next afternoon my brother died. 

After all other rational explanations of these dreams have 
been exhausted, the law of chance—that once in a while the 
events of a dream will afterward happen—is present to counter- 
balance telepathy, or whatever other basis for a premonition 
one may choose. 

As Greenwood says:’ ‘‘None of these tales bear the strain of 
proof that science must needs apply tothem. The evidence is 
single; corroboration is wanting, fortuity may come in, coinci- 
dence is probable; as are also the unconscious suppressions, ex- 
aggerations and importations of an excited fancy.’’ It will not 
be denied that every one neglects and so forgets the dreams 
that do not come true, even if, for a time, he expects them to 
do so, and remembers what few do match events of real life 
afterwards. At most, but eight dreams of sickness or death 
fall into this class, perhaps less if the data concerning them 
were more complete. The following are fair examples : 

F., 24. Ionce dreamed my brother, who was away at college, was 
sick. Ina day or so we received a letter saying he was quite sick. 

F., 18. A short time ago I dreamed a friend of mine died, and a 
week later received a notice of her funeral. 

F., 19. When 10 years old I was staying with an uncle and aunt, 
taking care of their baby, and one night I dreamed the baby was dead. 
About a week later it took sick suddenly and soon died. 

There remains now a class of miscellaneous anticipatory 
dreams. With one or two exceptions, such as the following : 


1Imagination in Dreams, p. 117. 
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F., 18. A short time ago I dreamed I was tutoring a class, and the 
next day was sent for to tutor a class in Algebra. 

It is probable that this lady had been expecting to tutor some 
class. Most of these dreams must be explained, if at all, by the 
law of chance or by telepathy.’ The following case is believed 
by the observer to be due to telepathy, and is the clearest of its 
kind in those collected here. 

F., 26. My father and Mr. Childs, editor of the Philadelphia Led- 
ger, were the fastest of friends. One morning at breakfast father said 
he had awakened at night with a very distressed feeling. He struck 
a match and saw it was two o’clock. Later in the morning we learned 
that Mr. Childs had died at that hour. My father is not superstitious 
in any way, but he believes there was such a bond of sympathy be- 
tween himself and Mr. Childs that one could not be materially affected 
without the other knowing about it. 

Two of these miscellaneous dreams are described as being 
pure premonitions, though the second does not state whether 
or not some one is certain to die whenever the observer dreams 
of a wedding, and so is rendered valueless. It is the only 
dream included under this rubric which was not dreamed by 
the author of the paper received, and is given only because of 
its uniqueness. 

F., 18. Whenever I dream of acertain kind of insect there is always 
a following sicknéss in the family. If there are a great many of them 
the sickness is worse. 

F., 18. I know a man who always dreams of a wedding before any- 
one in his family dies. He has done so in the case of his wife and son. 

A few dreams remain unexplained. Some of them may be 
due to the chance matching of a dream with events of real life, 
others perhaps to some deeper reason, as yet unknown. How- 
ever this may be, an unexplained residue of some fifteen dreams 
out of all the thousands of dreams of over eight hundred people, 
is a very small percentage indeed. 

F., I9. One night I dreamed of my sister’s coming home from out 
West, and how surprised we all were. The next night she came. 

F., 14. Over a year ago I dreamed of going on a journey (it had not 
yet been thought of) and it came true just as dreamed. 

F., 19. Since Thanksgiving I dreamed I was called on for a certain 
part of the Psychology lesson, and the next morning I was. 

Quite comparable to these anticipatory dreams are those in 
which one becomes familiar with a place through dreaming of 
it, though certain he has never really seen it. An intelligent 
Worcester lady of some thirty-five years, has dreamed often of 
being in some large hotel,—where, she has no idea. In differ- 
ent dreams in the past several years she has been through most 
parts of the hotel, sometimes through parts she has dreamed 
of before and which she recognizes, sometimes through sections 
as yet unexplored. 


1 Myers: op. cit., Vol. I, Chap. 4; Vol. II, Chap. 9. 
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F., 19. I have often dreamed of a certain landscape, have explored 
it quite thoroughly until I know every inch of it well, but I have 
never seen such a place. 

F., 42. Every two or three years I dream of a peculiar house and 

rounds with which I am perfectly familiar. The estate seems to be 
in China. I never meet any one, the house is lonely and silent, and I 
am always depressed for a day or two after the dream. 


At first blush these dreams seem very strange when coming 
from intelligent, observing people. But one other such dream 
is accompanied by an explanation that suggests a similar one 
for analogous dreams. 

F., 40. I used to dream over and over of certain rooms, furnished 
in a very peculiar way, the dreams being so vivid that I could tell just 
how the rooms were situated and furnished. Especially plain was a 
wooden box covered with very peculiar upholstery. My parents were 
positive I had never seen such a place, as was I, but after some time 
an aunt was told of it, who remembered just such a suite of rooms in 
a hotel in Paris, which had been visited when I was a littlé girl of per- 
haps four years of age. 

In this case, there were subliminal memory associations which 
still held vivid pictures of scenes so far forgotten that they 
could not be called up at will.’ Had not an aunt happened to 
remember the place dreamed of, there would have been another 
case of isolated recollections, the associations of which were 
lost. 


DREAMS OF DEATH. 


About the same number of dreams of death are found in the 
returns as those of a premonitory character, and they come 
from all classes of observers and from every locality. Those 
of a distinctly premonitory nature having been already con- 
sidered will not be again touched upon. The remaining dreams 
under this rubric have divided themselves into several classes, 
viz., (1) Dreams of the end of the world, different from the 
others in cause as well as content; (2) Dreams of one’s own 
death; (3) Dreams of persons really alive as being dead; and 
(4) Dreams of the dead coming back to life,? or of those persons 
dreamed to be dead showing some activity of life. 

Dreams of the end of the world seem to come from quite 
direct suggestion. Struck by the large number of these dreams 
from one State, further inquiries were made as to anything 
which might have suggested the dreams, and it was learned 
that most of them followed the hearing, during revival meet- 
ings, of sermons on the end of the world and the judgment day. 
Although one young woman states that she has been trying 
ever since to live such a life that there would be no doubt of 


1 Vide p. 12. 
2Havelock Ellis: Psy. Rev., Vol. II, p. 458 ef seg. 
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her being saved in case the world should suddenly end, by far 
the greater number were made so nervous and depressed by 
these dreams, that the benefit of lurid revival sermons appeal- 
ing to the emotions of young adolescents is made more than 
doubtful. 

F., 26. Two weeks ago I dreamed of falling, the Lord appeared, and 
I realized that it was the end of the world and that I was being hurled 
to destruction. My dream has depressed me a good deal. 

F., 18. Four years ago I dreamed of the end of the world, the sky 
split in half and I was slowly ascending when I awoke. Fora long 
time I was badly frightened every time I thought of it, and I used al- 
most to think it would come true. 

F., 26. Two years agoI dreamed the end of the world had come 
and that fire had consumed everything in the world but me. For some 
days I worried for fear it would come true. 


Of the dreams of one’s own death only three get beyond the 
funeral and burial services; a hereafter usually plays no part. 
The fact that in most of these dreams there is a fruitless effort 
to stir, to make some sound or give other indication of life, 
suggests that instead of being caused by suggestion these dreams 
are analogous to nightmare, in which all effort to move or speak 
is useless. 

F., 23. I dreamed I was in such a state people thought me dead and 
were preparing to bury me. I was in awful agony until I woke up. 

F., 20. [ have dreamed that I died, and yet saw myself laid in my 
own coffin. 

F., 13. I dreamed that the world was about to end when I heard 
something snap in my head, and knew I wasdead. Then I saw the 
doctor standing over me, telling the family I died of heart failure. I 
was indignant at his mistake, sat up to tell him, and—awoke. 

In each dream of the death of some one really alive, the one 
thought to be deceased was a member of the family of the 
dreamer. Aside from one’s dreaming more often of his inti- 
mate friends than of others, as Miss Calkins has pointed out,’ 
it is probable that the reason all these dreams relate to mem- 
bers of the family of the observer is that they assumed a sig- 
nificance to him paramount to that produced by other dreams, 
and so remained in the memory long after a dream of the death 
of some one else had faded. These dreams are more remarka- 
ble for their effect than for anything else, most of them being 
accompanied by considerable emotion during the dream itself, 
and almost all producing a depression after waking, which 
sometimes lasted for years if the dream was repeated. While 
these dreams take their place among those producing morbid 
fears, they do so only to a small extent compared with, e. g., 
dreams of the end of the world, where the Ego is altogether 
concerned. The fear produced by these is not so much of death 


1 Op. cit., pp. 333-334- 
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itself, as it is of losing some one one loves, and the appreciation 
by the dreamer of what such an event would mean to him ap- 
pears to be of great enough benefit to offset any abnormal fear 
that might be engendered in the average normal person. 

F., 20. I have often dreamed my father was dead, and it makes me 
sad whenever I think of it. I’m afraid he may not live long, and pray 
over it every day. It has made me very tender toward him. 

F., 19. I often dream my little brother is dead. It has made me 
worry some, but I have been more gentle with him than otherwise. 

F., 20. I dreamed father was dead, and seemed to be the only one 
who cared. I woke with my face wet with tears and very nervous. I 
am depressed when I think of it. 

F., 17. Eight years ago I dreamed father was brought home dead, 
and we all got ready for the funeral without any sorrow whatever. It 
made me realize how much father was to me, and try to please him 
all I could. 

Last are the dreams about people then dead, or thought 
to be dead, who either display unmistakable evidences of life, 
or who are dreamed of as coming back to their friends alive 
indeed. Someof these dreams have little effect on the dreamer, 
as 

F., 15. I dreamed two weeks ago that a girl friend, dead three 
years, called on me, and we went for an outing together. After I 
awoke it seemed very strange. 

Others have had as great an effect as any dreams that this 
questionnaire brought out. For example, 

F., 23. Shortly after papa died, Mama dreamed that he was alive 
again, but insane, and that she could not do anything with, or for 
him. Then an angel appeared and said ‘‘There are things much worse 
than death.’’ Since then she has been much more reconciled to his 
death. 

More strikingly than anything else, however, is brought out 
the struggle made by those who have lost loved ones to realize 
that they were really dead, and their dreams undoubtedly have 
been largely responsible for this. Often, when we hear of the 
death of some one we have known intimately, we say ‘‘Why, it 
can’t be true, I can’t realize that he is dead.’’ And when this 
lack of appreciation of fact is enforced by vivid dreams of the 
dead as living, it is strengthened all the more. For example: 

F., 21. Several members of our family have had similar dreams 
about my father and brother, who recently died, dreaming that they 
have been in some foreign country and returned, when we believed 
them to be dead. It has all seemed very real. 

Here is reflected the belief of primitive man that the dead 
were only gone away somewhere, and might return, caused, as 
Tylor? and Herbert Spencer? have pointed out, by the fact 


1Primitive Culture, Vol. II, Chap. 11. 
2 Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, pp. 167 e¢ seq. 
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that although ‘‘he witnesses insensibilities various in their 
lengths and degrees, after the immense majority of these there 
come reanimations,—daily after sleep, frequently after swoon, 
occasionally after coma, now and then after blows and wounds. 
What about this other form of insensibility (death )?—will not 
reanimation follow this also?’’ 

Benedickt’ has shown that funerals were probably originated 
by primitive man for the purpose of ‘‘laying the ghost,’’—to 
convince the onlookers that the deceased was really dead, the 
funeral furnishing a material thing they could hold on to, and 
afterwards use as a criterion for judgment. The more elabo- 
rate the funeral ceremonies, the more deeply it was impressed 
upon them that the dead man was assuredly dead, not merely 
gone on a journey to a far country, and liable to come back at 
any time, as was believed far down into the middle ages in 
some notable cases, such as the belief of the Teutons concern- 
ing Frederick Barbarossa. ‘To-day, dreams of the dead coming 
back to life have a great effect upon adults; indeed this is true 
to so great an extent that we often wonder ‘‘what it would be 
like if it were possible.’’ Children do not altogether disbelieve 
such dreams, as certain cases given below will indicate. How 
much greater must the effect of such dreams have been on primi- 
tive man, who had not learned to distinguish his dream con- 
sciousness from that of his waking hours! The Bible contains 
numerous examples of an unhesitating belief in the objective 
reality of persons speaking in dreams; notable instances? are 
found in the Iliad and Odyssey, nor is more recent literature 
wanting in such conceptions. Evidently this idea was firmly 
rooted in the mind of man, for we know it took many centu- 
ries to bring us to the views held on the subject to-day. That 
this rich dream life of primitive man, not differentiated from 
what he senses rightly when awake, is responsible for his in- 
ability to conceive of death as ending completely his associa- 
tions with his friends, seems to the writer more than probable. 
Morgan, Drury, Ellis, Keating, Krapf, Reade, and others, tell 
us of primitive peoples who to-day believe that ‘what they see 
and hear in dreams come to them from the spirits,’’ and the like. 
And to-day, these dreams of the dead as being alive bring to 
the young the old race belief that perhaps after all death is not 
real,—even the elaborate funeral of to-day has failed to entirely 
dispel the ghost. 


F., 19. I dreamed a cousin was drowned. We all stood looking at 
the body when he opened his eyes and looked at us. We all knew he 


1Das Seelen-Binnenleben des gesunden und kranken Menschen, 14 
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was dead, however. This dream has made it seem to me as if the dead 
might perhaps be really alive, after all. 

F., 18. When 10 years old, after papa had been dead a year, I 
dreamed I was out riding with him, and said: ‘‘ Why, papa, you aren’t 
really dead after all, are you?’’ For a long time after that I often 
had to stop and think whether he was dead or not. 

F., 19. Four years ago, after the death of my sister, I dreamed she 
was dying. After we thought she was dead, she jumped out of her 
coffin, and chased me into the cellar where she caught me—and I 
awoke. For some time I had an uneasy feeling and was depressed, it 
seemed that perhaps she was still alive. 

M., 29. When a child, the night after the funeral of a neighbor, 
I dreamed I saw him in his coffin, but alive, looking at me, and mov- 
ing his hands. I have always believed that he was buried alive. 


JUDGMENT DURING SLEEP. 


Some data is furnished by the returns as to whether or not 
the train of thought in dreaming is at times perfectly logical— 
as much so as during waking life. From the nature of this 
question, any cases throwing light on it must be in the affirm- 
ative, and several of those collected here seem to be beyond 
doubt. Numerous instances are given where one may talk with 
a sleeping person and get perfectly logical answers, some in 
which the person awake may start the conversation on almost 
any topic he chooses. Several cases are given of persons—usually 
children—sleeping together who have often been heard to talk 
with each other in their sleep; two sisters just entering adoles- 
cence discuss their lessons together, one pair of twin brothers 
evidently dream of playing the same game, and call out 
directions to each and to the other boys as the game seems to 
progress. The writer roomed for some months with a young 
man about his own age, with whom he has talked for perhaps 
half an hour at a time while his friend slept; he often was 
taken for his friend’s sweetheart and told things intended only 
for her. We worked together every day, and in his sleep he 
would discuss our work logically. Many Normal School stu- 
dents tell of solving problems in their sleep, or of dreaming of 
finding references they had been unable to turn to when awake, 
owing to lapse of memory. One boy of seventeen dreamed out 
the plans for a new kind of revolver, which he sent along with 
his paper, with drawings to illustrate it. 

F., 17. Eight years ago I was learning ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride,’’ to speak 
at school, and one night I sat up in my sleep and said ‘‘Now, Miss H., 
I know it,’’ and recited it entirely through with gestures. 

F., 37. When a child my little sister and I once learned a dialogue, 
and mother says that one night we went through it correctly in our 
sleep, and that while our voices got very ‘‘sleepy’’ toward the end, we 
completely finished it. 

F., 19. Five years ago I dreamed out how to work an example I 
had puzzled over a good deal. It was so vivid that I woke up, got up 
and set it down. 
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F., 20. I dreamed how to work a problem I had been working on 
hard but unsuccessfully before going to bed; in the morning I found 
my dream was correct. Also, Idreamed where to find the answer to 
a question in literature. 

F., 42. Several times during my University days I solved, during 
sleep, problems which had baffied me before, but was always exceed- 
ingly fatigued when I woke. 

Certain writers on ‘‘ Dreams’’ refuse to accept any cases such 
as those just quoted as being true ;’ but all of these returns 
that might be suspected of being written for effect were thrown 
out, and some of these dreams have been corroborated. Ham- 
mond,” Macario,* Melinand,* and others suggest that probably 
such cases should be accounted for by the probability of the 
dreamer’s having been awake when he thought out whatever 
took a process involving some degree of logic, but not remem- 
bering that he was awake, and so laying it to dreaming. 
Hammond says that cases where people get out of bed in their 
sleep and set down things they have dreamed, such as the solu- 
tion f a problem, where they go through motor actions seem- 
ing to require the exercise of judgment, or any similar cases, 
are to be explained by saying that ‘‘ they were awake when 
they went through the action, but did not remember it through 
the night,’’ in other words, that one may decide he is dream- 
ing when he is not. This study does not bear out such a 
theory, however, and has brought together quite a number of 
cases like those cited by Sully,® Beaunis,® and Calkins’ of 
children who have gone through quite complex processes in 
their sleep, ¢. g., going down stairs, setting the table and pre- 
paring breakfast ; moving things from one room to another ; 
carrying on an extended and reasonable conversation, etc.; 
and that they were clearly asleep is shown by the fact that 
they were insensible to stimuli until awakened by some one, 
when they had no remembrance whatever of the few minutes 
immediately preceding. Greenwood believes such things as 
solving problems in one’s sleep are instantaneous,* and so too 
when awake ; but if so there is no reason for the great fatigue 
felt upon awakening, which is mentioned in several instances. 

These returns clearly prove, too, that one may know during 
a dream, that he is dreaming, as Beaunis has asserted. This 
has been thought to be impossible, on the ground that during 


1 Vide Spitta, op. cit., pp. 127 and 139. 

2 Op. cit., p. Igo. 

®Du Sommeil, p. 286. 

Dream and Reality,’”’ Pop. Sci. Mo., Vol. LIV, pp. 96-103. 
5Tllusions, pp. 180-181. 

6 Op. cit. 


7 Op. cit. 
8 Op. cit., pp. 163-164. 
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sleep judgment is in abeyance. Hammond says that, in his 
opinion, ‘‘ during sleep the power of bringing the judgment 
into action is suspended. We do not actually lose the power 
of arriving at a decision, but we do not exert the faculty of 
judgment in accordance with the principles of truth and of cor- 
rect reasoning. . . . In all cases where a dreamer thinks he 
knows he is dreaming, it is very probable that the individual 
is more awake than asleep, for certainly the power to judge 
correctly is not exercised in dreams, involving the most incon- 
gruous impossibilities. As Dendy* says, ‘If we know we are 
dreaming, the faculty of judgment cannot be inert, and the 
dream would be known to be a fallacy.’’’ Which is just what 
occurs, the dream zs recognized as fallacious. This a priori 
reasoning that judgment is always absent in dreams can hardly 
be held in view of many returns to this questionnaire. Granted 
that judgment usually is absent, it is not always so. Some of 
the most beautiful poems of the English language have been 
composed in sleep. Agassiz tells of some scientific problems 
which he worked out in his dreams, as also does Burdach. 

As to one’s necessarily being more awake than asleep when 
he realizes he is dreaming, nothing to maintain such a view is 
brought out by these returns. Why is it not analogous to 
one’s ability to awaken at a certain hour? Most of us do not 
have to sleep lightly to awaken at the hour suggested to our- 
selves. The writer knows from experience that one can teach 
one’s self to recognize a certain dreaded dream as a dream, and 
to wake up as soon as it begins. 

M.,45. Almost all of my dreams are uncomfortable, and I am always 
aware that I am dreaming, and not really going through the dream- 


experiences, but am too lazy to quite wake myself. 
M., 20. I often have the nightmare, and when I do I always know 


I am dreaming. 

M., 24. When a small boy I used to have a repeated nightmare that 
frightened me very much. Gradually I learned to stop them by teach- 
ing myself to recognize, just as they began, that they were only dreams, 
when they would disappear. 

F., 18. Often when I am dreaming I know I am dreaming. 

Antipodal to these dreams are dreams within other dreams, 
z. e., dreaming that one dreamed a certain thing. From these 
sometimes occurring in a second period of sleep, after once 
awakening, it is probable that these are dreams of different 
depths of sleep. The lighter associations of a dream during 
deep heavy sleep becoming connected with a more vivid dream 
in later and lighter sleep, would probably cause such phenomena. 


F., 19. I often dream a dream within a dream, 7. ¢., dream of some- 


1 Vide Melinand, of. cit., p. Ior. 
2Philosophy of Mystery, p. 208. 
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thing unpleasant, wake up—as I suppose but not really—and find it is 
true, then really wake up and find it is all a dream. 

F., 17. In my second sleep I often dream that I dreamed things 
when asleep befure. 

M., 19. After being given this questionnaire I dreamed a dream 
which I thought would make an excellent example to use. When I 
awoke I found I could remember only that I dreamed that I dreamed 
this dream. 

F., 23. After writing part of the answers to this paper last night I 
went to sleep and dreamed that I dreamed a dream to write up the 
next day. Now I realize that I only dreamed that I dreamed this 
dream. 

These last two examples are very different from the others, be- 
ing caused by Suggestion, and are only given to make clear 
what is meant by a dream within a dream, as differentiated 


from dreaming that one dreamed. 


EMOTION IN DREAMS. 


No other one element has forced its way into the writer’s at- 
tention, again and again, so persistently as has Emotion. No 
matter what rubric has been considered, emotion has been 
found there, playing no uhimportant réle. The few dreams of 
earliest years that are still vivid in later life are dreams of emo- 
tion,— usually fear for the safety of the mother, sometimes a 
fear for one’s own safety. And the dreams of the oldest ob- 
servers still show emotion, though generally in a masked form, 
compared with the dreams of childhood. The baby in its cra- 
dle smiles in its sleep, and pleasure may well be present. The 
aged bookkeeper has trouble all day long with his figures, and 
all night worries, perhaps over his sums, perhaps over some- 
thing very different, but after all his worry is a reflection of the 
emotion of the day. 

The answers to the question ‘‘ Do dreams tend to repeat the 
under-currents of emotional life rather than daily experience? ’’ 
were about evenly divided, any slight preponderance being on 
the side of the emotions. But the writer cannot help but be- 
lieve that the emotions play a much greater part than they are 
thought to by the average observer ;' a thoughtful study of 
the content of the papers bears out this conviction. Dreams 
showing stress of emotion are not at all confined to either sex, 
nor to any age, although there seem to be ages when they are 
especially liable to occur, such as early childhood, puberty, and 
from 18 to 21, speaking broadly. But there is not a year from 
four to twenty-eight which is not represented several times by 
dreams with great emotion, besides scattering years above in 
what few papers there are from those of more advanced ages. 

The question ‘‘Why this particular emotion?’ has come back 


1Vide Andrews: Am. Jour. of Psy., Vol. XII, p. 133. 
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time and again with the consideration of dreams having emo- 
tional elements. Hammond advances the theory’ that during 
sleep the emotions are governed only by the imagination. A 
large number of dreams are here brought together accompanied 
by emotions very different from what such experiences in real 
life would have brought about, or else by none at all. 

F., 15. I dreamed I was about to be hung, but only felt anxious 
lest I should keep the invited guests waiting. 

F., 22. I dreamed of murdering a man without provocation, but it 
was unaccompanied by emotion of any kind. 

F., 17. I dreamed my father was brought home dead, and we went 
to the funeral without any sorrow, whatever. 

F., 18. About four years ago I dreamed my baby brother was dead, 
but we all considered it a huge joke. 

M., 26. I dreamed my sweetheart had been false to me, but I was 
without sorrow, anger, or other feeling about it, until other people 
began to condemn her, when I became terribly angry with them. 

M., 40. I awoke laughing heartily over a couple of pune I had heard 
in my dream, when I discovered the puns were not even a play on 
words,—in fact were nothing whatever. 

That dreams tend to repeat the under-currents of waking 
emotional life is clearly recognized by half those sending in 
returns; that the emotional element plays a great part is shown 
in the papers of many others. But why events which in real 
life would inevitably produce some certain emotion, in a dream 
produce either some other or none at all, is farther to seek. 
May not this be explained by the hypothesis that the organic 
sensations at the time, largely determine the tone of the dream ? 
If the sleep be light enough, or if either the presentative or 
representative elements of the dream be vivid enough to force 
such an impression of themselves upon the sympathetic system 
as it would receive in waking life, the emotion would be the 
same as the real experience would cause. If the sleep be too 
sound, or the dream not vivid enough to impress the sympa- 
thetic system, complete lack of emotion would result from the 
absence of organic sensation. A ‘‘wrong emotion,’’ if so it may 
be termed, would result from the forcing its way into dream 
consciousness of an organic sensation at a time when there are 
not present the elements which it naturally accompanies. If 
the organic sensations be paramount, they might well cause the 
entire dream as well as the emotion, and result in nightmare, 
or other such dream. Certain dreams suggested this view, 
such as the few following: 

F., 17. I used to dream night after night of my bed sliding down 
stairs, which it did again and again. I always woke just before reach- 
ing the bottom, with the lower parts of my body all tired out. 

M., 30. I dreamed I saw a man whose very face made me desire to 


1 Op. cit., p. 210. 
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beat him, which I tried to do, and hit the bedstead an awful blow. I 
awoke with a dull pain in my bowels. 

M., 13. I often have the nightmare, but only when my body aches. 

F., 20. I have often dreamed of falling, and always my heart is 
beating too fast. 

F., 17. I awoke one night lately crying in a dream, I hardly know 
why, but my body was in a very uncomfortable position. 

Havelock Ellis agrees in the main with this view,’ saying 
that he believes our dreams present evidence in support of the 
Lange-James theory of emotion. Radestock? imputes the 
change in the emotions during sleep to a change in the circula- 
tion of the blood, which exalts the irritability of the central 
nervous system, but says our emotions during sleep never have 
the intensity of those we feel when awake. Delbceuf,*® how- 
ever, tells of a friend of his who had a dream so horrible that 
her black hair suddenly turned entirely white, and adds ‘‘from 
emotions so strong as this to those which would cause death is 
not a far step.”’ 


DREAMS CONFUSED WITH REAL LIFE. 


If any one fact is especially emphasized by the returns to this 
questionnaire, it is the universality with which children, and 
sometimes adults, confuse their dreams with real life. There 
are but very few papers that do not tell of such occurrences 


either in the life of the observer or within his personal observa- 
tion. This is very common with children, nor is it to be won- 
dered at, for the child lives almost entirely in the present and 
has comparatively little in the way of memory from which his 
dreams may be drawn. His dreams are vivid pictures of ex- 
periences, probably little more. He is very credulous and 
believes all he sees and hears because he has not learned to 
discriminate between the real and what merely seems real. Con- 
sequently, when in his dream he has a new toy, or does some- 
thing he has never really done, there is no reason why he 
should not believe it in waking hours, instead of attributing it 
to a dream, as we learn to do when older if our seeming ex- 
perience is decided to be impossible. Throughout adolescence 
and adult life it is a common experience to say to one’s self: 
‘*Well, I must have dreamed that, it could n’t really have hap- 
pened,’’—not that we can remember the dream itself, but we 
have learned to attribute a certain kind of mistaken beliefs to 
dreams. 

Instances of this are not wanting in adult life; the returns 
give many instances of one’s not knowing whether some friend 
told him a certain thing, or whether he dreamed it. Many 


1Pop. Sci. Mo., Vol. LIV, pp. 731-732. 
?Schlaf und Traum, pp. 145-170. 8 Op. cit., p. 22. 
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times one will tell as true something he has dreamed but not 
recognized asa dream. Dr. A., in Clark University, hunted 
this winter through the library for two days for certain refer- 
ences which he finally decided he dreamed of. Dr. B. tolda 
number of the men of the death of the little boy of Dr. C., a 
former student, later he began to recognize it as the product of 
a dream, after a letter from Dr. C. had assured him the child 
was quite healthy. 

F., 19. Inadream lately I met a friend of mine who is away at 
school, and afterwards thought I had really met him. 

F., 20. A friend recently did n’t know whether I had told her of a 
certain person’s death, or whether she had dreamed it. The person 
was not dead. 

F., 20. When achild I dreamed a lady who had recently died was 
standing by my bed, for a long time I could not be convinced that she 
had not really been there. 

F., 26. When about eight years old I dreamed of seeing a man in a 
basement making lady-fingers in a peculiar way. It is still so vivid I 
can see the man’s face and the surroundings. My parents say I have 
never been to any such place, but I feel tempted 4. believe my mind 
was out of my body and at that place. 

, 21. When a child I one day told my girl friends that I was going 
aw ay on quite a journey, and when mamma scolded me for telling an 
untruth I said: ‘‘ But mama, I am, papa said he would take me.” It 
was a long time before I could be convinced I had dreamed this. 

F., 22. I know a little girl who gave her teacher and grandparents 
lots of trouble by telling stories. Last summer she told me she rode 
acertain pony (a mere colt) to town every day and bought candy. 
Her grandmother severely punished her for the fib, but when her 
grandfather came home he said he had heard her say in her sleep 
“*Get up, Coaly,’”’ ‘‘I’m going to have some candy,’’;‘‘ Now we’re off,”’ 
etc., and he believed she had dreamed it. 

There is so little doubt possible as to the believed truth of 
these dreams as being real events, and there are scores more of 
them, that a moral is obvious. While no one would uphold 
the encouragement of falsehoods in childhood, there can be no 
doubt of the value to a child of a vivid and active imagination. 
If this leads his dreaming along strange paths, disillusionment 
alone is apt to be a severe punishment. Nothing can be more 
detrimental to a child than to outrage his sense of justice; once 
done it is hard to undo. 

There are but few of these dreams which are confused with 
real life that do not show some influence, more or less lasting, 
upon the life of the child. True, the average child usually 
outlives the effects of his dreams in a few days, but he also 
quickly ignores the occurrences of his real life, so greatly does 
he live in the present. However, this questionnaire has 
brought in many cases of the effects of dreams persisting longer, 
sometimes on through the years of childhood and adolescence 
and well into adult life. The earliest of the dreams are all of 
fears, and all connected with the mother, either of death or of 
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injury to her. How real these dreams were may be seen from 
the fact that after from ten to twenty years they are still given 
as the most vivid dreams, in some cases the most remarkable. 
In this study has been found no evidence—unless in the case 
of some so-called premonitory dreams—that we ever dream of 
things which have not in some way come into our experience; 
and for this reason it seems that had due care been taken in 
what were the subjects of conversation in the presence of these 
little children who, between their fourth and seventh years, 
dreamed of their mothers being murdered by negroes, or of be- 
ing snatched away from their mothers by strangers, these early 
fears might have been avoided. Such dreams would hardly 
have occurred had they not been suggested to the children. 

F., 26. When four or five years old I had such a horrible dream 
about negroes that it was several years before the fear aroused by the 
dream would not return whenever I woke up in the night. 

F., 17. When five years old I dreamed a negro got into our house, 
killed brother and tried to kill mother. For a year I would not go 
into that room alone. 

F., 15. When about five years old I dreamed a stranger tore me 
away from my mother, and for days I would not leave her for an in- 
stant. 

F., 23. When about ten years old, after being punished for some- 
thing, I cried myself to sleep, and dreamed of death of terrible kinds. 
My sister says in the night I sat bolt upright and repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer, though I knew nothing about it. My dream made me a better 
girl, and kept me out of lots of bad things for some years. 

F., 15. Five years ago I had been naughty one day and would not 
Say my prayers at night. I dreamed the devil came and took me to 
= I have been a good girl and said my prayers since. 

- 18. Four years ago I dreamed three times of being killed by a 
ae It made a great impression upon me, and prevented me from 
committing any serious offense for at least a month. 


About the age of ten the moral element begins to play a part 
in dreams, as shown in the last examples quoted. A guilty 
conscience over some childish fault associated itself with a sug- 
gestive dream, such as one of death, if, indeed, it does not 
directly cause the dream. After the quieting of the storm and 
stress of adolescence, the subjective character of dreams seems 
to change, and dreams of death that have a lasting effect, com- 
paratively speaking, are not personal—such seem to be depress- 
ing for a short time, but sometimes merely excite a peculiar 
curiosity about the dream—but are dreams of the death of 
friends or relatives. The effect is almost always mentioned, 
viz., an increased tenderness toward, and thoughtfulness for 
the comfort of, the subject of the dream. 

F., 17. I dreamed once my brother died, it made me see how very 
much he was to me, and so treat him better than before. 

F., 20. Dreams have made me better to people whom I have dreamed 
were dead or undergoing great hardships. 
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F.,17. Two weeks ago I dreamed that while undressing my little 
nephew I put him in a kettle on the stove in which there was very lit- 
tle fire. On coming back from the next room the fire had come up 
suddenly and the baby was burned to acrisp. The dream haunted me 
all the next day and I still fear I shall injure him in some such way. 

Closely connected with these are dreams of committing some 
crime or offense toward some one, with the result of being espe- 
cially careful not to do such a thing. Such dreams are very 
common. 

F., 19. My dreams are almost always unpleasant, e. g., I often see 
some one murdered. I think I would often do unkind things if it were 
not for my terrible dreams. 

F., 17. I have dreamed of committing some small crime, and of how 
I regretted it, and when I awoke resolved never to do such a thing. 
My dreams, especially those of my childhood, have made me fear 
things I should not otherwise have feared. 


INFLUENCE OF DREAMS. 


Turning now to the influence of dreams in general, we find 
that many differences of opinion are shown. A large share say 
they are not affected by their dreams, but parts of many of 
these same papers show that they take the question in too in- 
tensive a way, since they show evidences of being influenced to 
some extent. For instance, when one often has dreams which 
he cannot tell from real life, it is impossible not to be affected 
by them. The mere statement ‘‘I often tell my friends things 
I think true, when I have really only dreamed them,’’ is itself 
an answer to this question. Consequently, it seems that the 
extent to which one’s life is influenced by his dreams is usually 
underestimated, and a careful questioning of several friends 
who believed they were not at all influenced by their dreams 
confirms the writer in this belief. Moreover, the general emo- 
tional tone of hundreds of observers depends largely, for each 
forenoon at least, upon the tenor of the dreams of the night 
before. It cannot be denied that this materially affects the 
life. 

To what extent one is influenced by his dreams is a harder 
question to determine, but so would be the question as to what 
extent one’s life is influenced by what he sees occurring around 
him in real life. Doubtless, to use Wundt’s terms, he perceives 
many things which he never apperceives. Were one asked by 
how many things which he has apperceived is his life influenced, 
he would answer ‘‘ By only those to which my judgment at- 
taches importance.’’ So with Dreams. Very few are remem- 
bered, and one is influenced to no great extent by these, save 
by what he takes to himself as of special significance to him. 


F., 27. After a sad dream I always feel the next day as if something 
sad or unusual were going to happen. 
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F., 25. Loften dream I am on the car track and can’t get off. I 
always expect something unpleasant to happen the next day. 

F., 16. When three years old I was adopted into the family with 
whom Iam now. A year ago I got a letter from my sister which ex- 
cited me very much, and that night I dreamed I saw my own mother. 
I have never told any one of the dream hefore, but I believe it will 
come true. 


However underestimated the effect of our dreaming may be, 
it is undoubtedly true that dreams have had a great effect upon 
the history of the world, and still have on the more primitive 
peoples. Dreams have lost much of their significance to us 
now-a-days because we have learned that they are caused by 
some special stimulus or memory-association, that they are not 
prophetic—and so we have ceased to regard them with super- 
stition, because we work harder, sleep more soundly and con- 
sequently dream less, because we pay more attention to things 
necessary to our survival, while the savage can well afford to 
pay more attention to his dreams, and, by the very act of pay- 
ing attention, he gets to remember more and more of his dreams, 
and so magnifies them more and more. 

While we refuse to attach importance to many of our dreams 
because we recognize them as illogical and absurd, there is 
good reason for pondering over many dreams which our judg- 
ment refuses to sanction; and, indeed, cases are not lacking 
where one has been influenced by a dream against his judg- 
ment, and rightly, because one often subconsciously injects an 
element of truth into his dreams which he does not recognize 
as a subjective thing. For example: 

F., 40. Several times I have dreamed that persons enjoying my 
trust and confidence were entirely unworthy of it; my judgment re- 
fused to admit the possibility of such a thing, but later, in each case, 
it proved to be true. I believe that I subconsciously perceived certain 
friends to be unworthy, without realizing it, and that this perception 
was made more vivid and crystallized in my dreams, as is often the 
case with the unimportant things of one’s life. 

This experience of a careful psychologist is typical of a num- 
ber of others. Her life has been influenced to a considerable 
extent by the crystallizing and vivifying in her dream life of her 
subconscious perceptions, though probably considerably less 
than have the lives of persons less skilled in scientific introspec- 
tion, to whom such dream experiences seem supernatural, since 
they cannot impute the knowledge acquired in the dream to 
anything less than a mysterious revelation from somewhere. 
Two more examples of the influence of dreams will be quoted, 
in each of which the effect must be considerable, and in the 
first continual. 


F., 18. My pleasant dreams exert an influence over my day dreams, 
and my day dreams form an incentive to work hard. 
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F., 22. I have had one dream which has influenced my life very 
much, so much so that I cannot make it public. 


HYPNAGOGIC STATES. 


From these dreams, one passes naturally into the subject of 
hypnagogic states,’ where the influence is often great, since 
they are recognized as happening in the waking state. The 
first example given is merely a carrying on of the train of 
thought of the dream after waking. In the next, which occurs 
while going to sleep, a bad dream is suggested which always 
follows unless prevented by a more vivid counter-suggestion. 
Following are examples of hypnagogic states which persist 
through some time, in one case so vivid that the pain suggested 
seemed actually to be felt. 

F., 20. While dreaming that I was about to start alone on a trip to 
Europe I awoke, and for at least five minutes could not recognize my 
sister nor any of the things in the room. - 

F., 20. Often just before going to sleep I see a large body of green 
water in which I feel as if I am going to be drowned; and unless I 
thoroughly awaken myself and shake it off it results in an ugly dream. 

F., 19. I have a bad habit of screaming in my sleep, always because 
I see a form standing by my bedside, and it seems so real that I see it 
after I awaken and continue screaming, 

F., 23. Last year I dreamed of being where the people had either 
four arms each or none at all, and were otherwise misshapen, the sun 
and moon were quite near me, and the whole country was a very 


strange creation. After awakening, the illusion persisted to a great 
extent all day, and these strange sights were before my eyes. 

F., 19. Last summer I dreamed I was stabbed with a dagger, Icould 
feel the point come out of my back and the blood trickledown. I woke 
in great perspiration and the dream haunted me for weeks. Every 
time I thought of it I could feel the pain, just as I did for a few min- 
utes when I first woke up. 


CONCLUSION. 


Almost all those who have written on Dreams hitherto, have 
formulated some theory whereby dreaming was made to be the 
continued functioning of some one or two activities of the mind 
while the others were in abeyance, or the converse, the contin- 
ued action of the mind while certain activities were asleep. 
Fechner believed that, at the moment when one falls asleep, his 
consciousness is #z/, and that, during sleep, it takeson a nega- 
tive value, producing dreams. Gould advocates the theory?” 


4Caused, Maury says (Annales Médico-psychologiques, 1848, t. xi,), 
by congestion of blood in the brain; Hammond believes it due to in- 
crease of the amount of blood circulation tbrough the brain (op. cit., 
p. 230); M. de Manacéine (of. cit., pp. 195-220, 238-243.) says ‘‘it is 
always a sure sign of a pathological change taking place in the vascu- 
lar system.’’ Havelock Ellis (Mind, April, 1897) suggests that there 
is a connection between the hypnagogic state and paramnesia. Vide 
Greenwood, op. cit., pp. 14-20. 

2Dreams-Sleep-Consciousness, pp. 24. Open Court, 1899. 
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that there is a specific organ of consciousness, which operates 
while all the rest of the brain sleeps, and says he believes that 
all the sensory nerves function with this organ as well as with 
their own cortical centres, and thus explains dreams thought 
to occur immediately preceding the happening of the event 
which otherwise would seem to assume a causal relation to the 
dream. On the other hand, M. de Manacéine defines sleep as 
‘‘the resting time of consciousness,’’ but adds ‘‘we must re- 
member that sleep is not an absolute arrest of cerebral activ- 
ity.’’ Spitta says that during dreams there is the absence of 
self-consciousness only, —the dreamer never realizes that he is 
asleep aud dreaming. Radestock concurs in this belief, saying 
that ‘‘all representation is necessarily consciousness.’’ Beau- 
nis, however, believes that self-consciousness is ‘‘preserved in 
the dream,’’ and that ‘‘one may, while dreaming, be conscious 
that he is dreaming.”’ 

‘Some authors, suchas Kulpe,’ say that during sleep our in- 
tellect and will are asleep. Hammond says ‘‘the intellect and 
will are incapable of acting normally during sleep,’’ and ‘‘my 
opinion is that during sleep the power of bringing the judg- 
ment into action is suspended.’’ Cox asserts? that ‘‘during 
sleep one’s will (which is the name we give to the expression 
of the conscious self) is paralyzed.’’ Numerous writers reso- 
lutely deny the existence of representations of taste and smell 
in dreaming, but Maury and Ribot * give examples which ‘‘are 
proof against all criticism.’’ Robinson‘ believes ‘‘the will is 
in abeyance during sleep,’’ but ‘‘the reason is ever active and 
purely involuntary.’’ 

M. de Manacéine points out that the attention and will must 
be able to function during sleep, from the fact that one may 
wake from a sound sleep at whatever hour he chooses, and that 
a tired mother will sleep soundly through any other noise, but 
will awake at the slightest movement of her babe. Sully says,° 
however, that the force of this answer has been explained away 
by saying that there is necessarily present a slight amount of 
mental disquietude, which is quite enough to prevent sound 
sleep. Beaunis believes that all the higher psychic manifesta- 
tions (reason, attention, comparison, judgment, etc. ), may en- 
ter into dreams, and that volition may be preserved, but in a 
weakened form. Havelock Ellis says ‘‘we may almost be said 
to reason much more during sleep than when we are awake.’’ 


1Qutlines of Psychology, p. 451. 

2Sleep and Dream, pp. gI. 

8 Psychology of Emotions, p. 142. 

4‘ What Dreams are Made of,’? No. Am. Rev., Vol. CLVII, pp. 


687-697. 
Uiifasions, PP- 133-134. 
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Miss Calkins thinks that during dreams there is ‘‘comparative 
feebleness of the attention and the will, and relative lack of 
perception.”’ 

The functioning of practically every activity of the mind is 
shown by at least a few of the dreams gathered for this study, 
leaving no doubt in the mind of the writer, but that the rea- 
son, judgment, will, emotions, sense of duty, consciousness of 
self, etc., may operate normally. For instance, Dr. W., a 
minister who kept a dream diary, tells of a series of dreams cov- 
ering some eighteen years which shows the presence in his 
dream life of several of these, especially a clear sense of duty. 

M., 35. When a boy I promised my mother I would not smoke to- 
bacco before I was 21—as a matter of fact I have never smoked once 
in my life. But while a student at Harvard I was a great deal with 
fellows who smoked, and began todream of smoking. It seemed to 
nauseate me, I was exceedingly sick, my tongue burned like fire, but 
I slept soundly through it all. This went on in dream after dream, 
at various intervals of days and weeks, until I learned‘tto love my pipe 
and cigar. All this time, in every dream, my conscience troubled me 
because I was breaking my promise to my mother; but I comforted it 
by reasoning that she ought not to have made me promise sucha 
thing before I was old enough to know whether I ought to or not. 
During my Harvard life came my twenty-first birthday, and after that, 
though I often dreamed of smoking, my conscience never troubled 
me—not even once. It seemed to know that I could do as I pleased 
without breaking my promise. I still dream of smoking, and though 
I never really did smoke, I believe I know just what it is like. 


A few important phases of dream life have not been touched 
upon by this study because the material contained no evidence 
concerning them, such, for example, as the relation of dreams 
to insanity, the relation of dreams to hypnotism, and as to 
whether or not a dream is instantaneous. Hammond, in his 
‘*Treatise on Insanity,’’ devotes a large chapter to a considera- 
tion of dreams, Hall’ gives the views of several authors on this 
subject, and other works are easy of access. Radestock de- 
votes the ninth chapter of his work on ‘‘Dreams’’ to a consid- 
eration of this point, showing so many resemblances and 
analogies that Delbceuf complains that he ‘‘can no longer tell 
the difference between a sleeping man who dreams and an in- 
sane person.”’ 

Dr. Albert Moll’s work on ‘‘Hypnotism’’ contains much in 
the way of a comparison between the dream life and the hyp- 
notic state. He says that hypnotism is very like dreaming in 
that everything recurs to the subject, after being given a hint 
of what happened during his trance, just as a whole dream 
flashes upon one when he sees some object connected with it. 
‘‘Some persons remember all the hypnotic proceedings during 


10p. cit., Vol. I, p. 262 et seq. 
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their nightly sleep; it is not rare for the hypnotic dream to be 
repeated during natural sleep. Dreams, also, which have oc- 
curred in natural sleep are sometimes reproduced in hypnosis, 
although they have been forgotten on waking. Dreams can 
be influenced by hypnotic suggestion, and in the same way 
dreamless sleep can be induced, or at least, the subjects do not 
remember if they have dreamt. . . To my mind the divid- 
ing line between sleep and hypnosis is merely a quantitative 
difference in movements. . . We find analogies with post- 
hypnotic suggestion everywhere.’’ Sully says’ ‘‘sleep and 
hypnotism are analogous in that they are accompanied with 
the lower forms of consciousness, including sensation and per- 
ception, and that they involve dream-like hallucinations re- 
specting the external circumstances of the moment. But the 
condition of hypnotism is marked off from that of natural sleep 
by the fact that accompanying hallucinations are wholly due 
to external suggestion (including bodily posture). And second, 
the hypnotized subject tends to act out his hallucinations.’’ 

As to dreaming being an instantaneous process, as was for- 
merly believed, a considerable counter current has set in. Miss 
Calkins thinks that ‘‘only the memory time, not the actual 
conscious process of the dream, is quickened. In the repro- 
duction after waking, memory supplies the missing links.’’ 
M. Egger? and R. S. Woodward? have carried on series of ex- 
periments demonstrating that association in dreams need not 
attain an exceptional activity. Woodward says: 

I myself, when wide awake, reviewed 39 images in 56 
seconds, which, if they had been in a dream, would have been 
described as ‘‘having a dream in which, besides minor incidents, 
I took a four-hours’ row, a three-hours’ ride, a five-hours’ jour- 
ney by rail, a voyage abroad and a tramp among the Alps, a 
swim half way across the ocean, a flying trip to heaven and a 
diving trip in the other direction, ending on the shores of 
China!’’ And all this in 56 seconds! 


SUMMARY. 


The preceding study has seemed to justify the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Dreams may be prevented by Suggestion, and probably 
disappear just in proportion as the Suggestion is complete. 

2. Neither the season, day of the week, nor month, has any 
noticeable effect on dreams, except for local setting, such as 
winter scenery being more common during the winter months. 


1Tllusions, pp. 185-188. 
2 Revue Philosophique, july, 1895) P pp. 40-46. 
3 Psy. Rev., Vol. IV, pp. 524-526. 
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3. There seems to be an age of dreams about the time ot 
puberty and dawning adolescence. 

4. Motor activity during sleep is distinctively a childish 
characteristic, though it often persists into adolescence and 
sometimes well into adult life. 

5. Dreams differ markedly with respect to age and locality, 
and probably with respect to nationality as well. 

6. Children dream of the events causing their great emotions 
very soon after their occurrence, after earlier adolescence such 
dreams do not occur for some time. During later adolescence 
and adult life, the more importance an event assumes to the 
individual, as a general rule, the greater the length of time be- 
tween its occurrence and its appearance in the dreams. 

7. A number of returns suggest strongly that dreams of fall- 
ing and flying differ only in apperception. 

8. Many rational explanations of dreams usually classed as 
premonitory may be offered; leaving but an exceedingly small 
residue unexplained. 

g. While the judgment usually does not work logically, 
during sleep, it may do so. 

10. One may, while sound asleep, know that he is dreaming. 

11. The emotions during dreaming are largely determined 
by the organic sensations at the time. 

12. Since morbid fears are so easily engendered in small 
children by their dreams, care should be taken to prevent the 
suggestion of dreams which might have such an effect. 

13. The confusion of dreams with real life is almost universal 
with children, and quite common among adolescents and adults. 

14. The influence of dreams upon real life is vastly greater 
than is usually thought, as has been seen in many ways. 

15. There may be subconsciously injected into one’s dreams 
an element of truth which he does not recognize as subjective, 
hence they may take on a supernatural cast. 

16. There is no mode of functioning of the mind in the wak- 
ing state that may not take place during sleep. 

These conclusions, to be positive, should be based upon a 
large number of returns from adults in middle life, and in old 
age. It has been impossible to collect any considerable quan- 
tity of such returns to be used in the present study, but the 
writer hopes to work them out, separately, later. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF ASTHETICS. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROSPECTING IN THE FIELD OF THE 
Comic. 


By LILLIEN J. MARTIN, Leland Stanford Junior University. 
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This investigation was undertaken for the purpose of becom- 
ing directly and personally acquainted with some of the prob- 
lems involved in that which is termed ‘‘ the comic,’’ and to 
ascertain by actual trial the possibility of applying satisfactorily 
certain well-known psychological methods to the solution of 
such problems. 

In this work of orientation the follcwing methods were em- 
ployed : 

A. Undirected Introspection. Here only workers of long 
experience in the psychological laboratory participated. Three 
series of observations were made—Serzes a, serial method—the 
comic pictures were shown in turn to the reagent and he re- 
corded his introspections. Series 6, paired method—two comic 
pictures were presented simultaneously to the reagent for the 
same purpose. Series c, in which a single comic picture was 
placed before the reagent for five minutes to observe and re- 
port on the course of the comic impression. For summary see 
PP- 37, 38. 39- 

B. Lxperiment. Six series of experiments were made in 
which the various psychophysical methods were applied to in- 
vestigating the comic: Series /, in which the method of impres- 
ston with serial judgments was used to ascertain: (1) the 
constancy of the comic impression, (@) from day to day, (0) from 
moment to moment; (2) whether the comic impression was re- 
newed, increased, or decreased through interspersing pictures 
not before seen, through forced or spontaneous laughter, through 
drinking coffee, through sickness and low spirits, through rigid 
holding of the body or through laying aside the pictures that 
had ceased to be funny for several months and then re-exam- 
ining them. Series //, in which the method of constant differ- 
ences was employed to learn whether time and space differences 
(‘‘errors’’) were present in experiments with comic pictures. 
Series IJ, Here the method of averages (suggested by method 
of ‘‘ average error’’) was used (1) to find in what direction a 
preceding comic or sad picture affected the judgment of the 
succeeding comic picture, and (2) to investigate the relation of 
smiling and laughter, or a tendency in that direction, to the 
judgment given regarding the degree of funniness. Series /V 
was a mass experiment in which the method of choice was applied 
to ascertaining, (1) the influence of smiling and sober faces 
upon the comic impression; (2) the effect of the size of a pic- 
ture upon the strength of the comic impression. (3) In this 
connection experiments were also made to find out the effect of 
movement upon the comic impression. Series V. The method 
of gradual variation (suggested by the method of ‘‘ minimal 
changes’’) was used for the purpose of determining whether 
there is in the case of a single individual or of individuals as a 
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whole, any particular degree of exaggeration which makes a 
given thing most comical. Series VJ. The method of expres- 
sion was applied to ascertain the peculiarities of the pneumo- 
graphic and sphygmographic curves when the stimuli were 
comic pictures. For summaries see p. 83. 

C. Directed Introspection. ‘The introspection was directed 
by means of a questionary. Since all previous investigation of 
the comic has been equivalent to using a questionary and one 
person answering the questions, it has seemed desirable to em- 
ploy this method also, in spite of the fact that suggestion must 
play an important réle in using it. Moreover, an attempt has 
been made to give this method in some slight degree the char- 
acter of a psychophysical measurement method through the in- 
troduction of judgment categories and a comparison of the 
introspections regarding the phenomena observed with the 
judgments given. In one case, that of imitation, the conclu- 
sions drawn from the questionary have been put to the test of 
experiment in which persons who had had experience in the 
psychological laboratory took part. For summaries see pp. 89, 
9I, 96, 99, 104, etc. 

The material was largely composed of pictures (a few of 
which are reproduced in Plates I-VII) taken from the periodi- 
cals mentioned below. 


A. UNDIRECTED INTROSPECTION. 


Series (a), Serial Method. Material. A set of 28 pictures. 
These pictures, as well as those used in other experimental 
series, were selected from Life, Puck (The Journal, Pickings, 
Library, and the Quarterly), /udge (the weekly Periodical, 
Library, Quarterly), Sis Hopkins, Foolish Book, Just Fun, Col- 
lege comic papers (Harvard Lampoon, The Widow, The Tiger, 
The Yale Record, The Columbia Jester, Punch Bowl, Wrinkle, 
Sphinx, and The Chaparral), Punch, Fliegende-Blitter, Jugend, 
Meggendorfer-Blatter, Simplicessimus, Le Rire, and from the 
comic illustrations in the Sunday newspapers and other periodi- 
cals. Variety as regards subject and degrees of funniness alone 
was considered in making the selection of pictures at first, but 
as experience increased, naturally many other things were con- 
sidered, as the nature of the subject treated, character of the 
accompanying legend, simplicity of presentation, the size of 
the picture, etc. Reagents. Dr. Angell (A); Miss Crandall 
(C), and Mr. Borgquist (B),—both advanced students in Psy- 
chology ; and myself (M). Mode of procedure. The above 
pictures were laid in turn before the reagent and he wrote down 
his introspections. 

Results: Suggestion. 'This method was selected with a view 
to eliminating the element of suggestion, but the results show 
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that it does not entirely doso. The reagents report that the 
mouth is often ready to smile before the picture appears; that 
a smiling face in a picture often makes one smile and say 
‘*funny’’ when one finds later that there is nothing really 
funny in the picture; that certain objects—monkeys, goats, 
an artist’s name, etc., in a picture act as symbols of fun, 
the judgment being partly and sometimes wholly determined 
by these minor details, though the real joke lies elsewhere; 
that the feelings and ideas which accompany one picture are 
sometimes carried over to the next and partially determine 
its funniness ; that one sometimes feels that the picture ought 
to be funny and involuntarily sets his lips in a position of 
smiling and gives a judgment in harmony with this feeling, 
and that one can occasionally renew the funniness of a picture 
by a slight effort of thought or feeling and, perhaps involun- 
tarily produce this feeling in the first place ; and that a smile 
or laugh or any expression showing the experimenter's opin- 
ion of a picture tends to affect the judgment of the reagent. 
Influence of the physical and mental condition on the judgment. 
A’s introspections seem to show that the judgment is affected 
by one’s physical condition. 

The above introspections, as well as many others not here 
recorded, directly or indirectly suggested the experiments sub- 
sequently made. Considered from the standpoint of mere 
orientation no other series has been as fruitful as this. 

Series (6), Paired Method (suggested by the method of paired 
comparison). Material and Reagents. Same as in Series (a). 
Mode of procedure. Two pictures were presented simultane- 
ously to the reagent for comparison and the recording of intro- 
spections. One picture remained before him until all the others 
had been compared with it. It was then laid aside and one of 
the remaining pictures was used as a standard and the remain- 
ing others compared with it. This was repeated until each 
picture had been compared with all the others. This manner 
of presenting the pictures was employed simply as a matter of 
convenience. The results show, however, that it is well 
adapted to investigating certain phases of the comic because it 
allows one to study the effect on the judgments when, (1) a 
picture remains continuously before a reagent for some time; 
(2) when a picture is seen but for a short time several days in 
succession ; (3) when a picture is laid aside for a period and 
then re-examined. 

Results. ‘The most important thing that came up in this 
series of experiments is the question regarding the investigating 
of the comic by the various psychophysical methods applied in 
the usual manner, that is, by the reusing of the same material 
many times with the same reagent. 
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C asserts over and over again that the pictures are decreasing 
in funniness, and in the giving of pleasure, and that she is giv- 
ing her judgments from her memory of former impressions. 
She says this came to her as a matter of great surprise although 
she now sees it was to have been expected in view of the use of 
the terms trite, stale, etc., in daily life in connection with old 
jokes. M also is astonished at her double use of the word 
comic—in one case to indicate that a joke is clever and in 
the other that it is really funny. In the first sense the word 
funny could be always applied by a person to a good joke, but 
in the second only when a joke was new to him. B makes an 
assertion similar to that of C. A ceases to laugh and the expres- 
sions ‘‘trite,’’ ‘‘stale,’’ ‘‘ distasteful,’’ etc., daily increase. On 
one occasion he even complains of nausea on reseeing a pic- 
ture which he has previously seen many times and which he 
had at first thought funny. 

Series (¢). To observe the course of the comic impression. 
Material. A comic picture not previously seen. ode of pro- 
cedure. ‘The picture was placed before the reagent for five min- 
utes, at the end of which timé he wrote down his introspections. 
Reagents. Same as in Series (a). 

Results. The reports of the reagents show that a picture at 
first comic may become not only indifferent or distasteful but 


decidedly unpleasant when examined for a continuous period. 


B. EXPERIMENT. 


To ascertain the possibility of satisfactorily applying the vari- 
ous psychophysical measurement methods to the investigation of 
the comic, 

Series 1. Method of Impression with Serial Judgments. (1) 
a. To determine the constancy of the comic impression from 
day today. Material. 40 pictures (in case of reagents F, J, 
and G) and 26 (in case of reagents K and Jt), chosen from the 
periodicals mentioned above. The pictures were mounted on 
sheets of white paper 8% x11 in. Reagents. Miss Jewett 
(F), Mrs. Byrd (J), Mr. Kuhn (K), Mr. Jewett (Jt), and G. 
Branner (G), a lad of thirteen with a keen sense of the ludi- 
crous and a reader of comic papers. Method. The pictures 
were laid in turn on a table directly before the reagent for fif- 
teen seconds. He was directed to use the following terms in 
giving his judgments: exceedingly funny’ (c, b, a,), very 


1The word ‘‘funny’’ has been employed throughout the investiga- 
tion. It was selected because more general in its significance and 
freer from the personal theories which experience had shown to be 
connected with other words, which at first appeared more appropriate, 
or i. I should say, sufficiently dignified to be used in a scientific 
study. The aim was to obtain a medium through which the reagents 
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funny (c, b, a,), moderately funny (c, b, a,), slightly funny 
(c, b, a,), do not know whether funny or not (c, b, a,), in- 
different or not funny, the letters c, 4, a indicating respectively, 
the lowest, medium and highest form of the particular judg- 
ment category, and to give his introspections to protocol. Not 
only in this series of experiments but in all others the reagents 
were kept in all possible ignorance regarding the purpose of 
the investigation. The experimental conditions from day to 
day were also made as uniform as possible. 

Results. In Column R of the table below are the names of 
the reagents ; in I, the number of pictures judged funny the 
first day ; in II A, the number of pictures judged on second 
day the same as on first day ; in II B, the number of pictures 
judged funnier than the first day ; in II C, the number of pic- 
tures judged less funny than the first day but not o; in II D, 
the number of pictures judged o as regards funniness ; III A-D, 
IV A-D, etc., give the results for the third, fourth, etc., days 
respectively as compared with the first. 
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The increase in funniness from day to day observable in 
Table I (columns headed B), in case of all the reagents, is 
readily explained from the introspections which show that 
comic features not at first observed were later noted. In the 
case of Jt this is so marked that on the second day it overcomes 
the loss in funniness which characterized the series as a whole 
in his case. 

In case of F, J, K, and Jt the pictures as a set steadily de- 
crease in funniness from day to day, though the results show a 
more rapid decrease in the case of F than of the other reagents. 
F remarks on the 3d day that some few of the pictures may al- 
ways remain a “‘little’’ funny but, as a whole, they do not 
seem funny to her and she hopes she may never see them again. 

Curves are given below for J (1) and F (II) showing how 


would be able satisfactorily to express their feelings in connection 
with a certain class of pictures and, in general, the word ‘‘funny”’ has 
been found adequate. 


i 
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TABLE I. 
I | II | mm | Iv v | vI 
R ja | Bic 
F 38| 9 | 18 2| | 
J | 39; 10| 10; 18| 2] 2) 3} 9 3| 4/27] 6 
G | 16] 3 6\21| 9/14/16 1| I 
K | 21] 3| 4] 15 4 | 3) 2| | 
jt 19| 2|17! 2 | 3/13) 8) 2| 2) 7 
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the loss in funniness affected the individual pictures. The 
judgments of the first day are represented by the heavy line, 
and the dotted line shows the judgments on the same pictures 
on the last experiment day. The ordinates represent the judg- 
ments given on each of the pictures. The forty pictures are 
arranged on the abscissa in order of funniness on the first day 
beginning at the left with the one which is funniest. 

An examination of curves I and II shows that in general the 
loss in funniness depends upon the degree of funniness of the 
picture. Curves constructed for Jt and K take a course simi- 
lar to that of the two curves just given. 
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CurVE II. 


CurvE III. 
G’s curve (III) does not bring out any law, and in general 
his results are difficult to understand. He was asked at the 
close of the experiment why he said a picture was funny, and 
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allied questions, with the hope of getting some light on the sub- 
ject. He said a picture was funny when it made him “‘laugh’’ 
and when it gave him ‘‘pleasure’’ and that in giving his jud- 
ment on a picture at first he thought more of whether it made 
him ‘‘feel like laughing.’’ The presumption is, that the re- 
agent, whois an unusually intelligent boy, tried to make his 
judgments consistent. He knew the pictures were the same 
as at first and it seemed to him he ought to give the same judg- 
ment. The feeling that one ought to find a picture funny after 
it has ceased to be funny has been noted by several of the more 
experienced reagents. From this and allied experiences it 
would seem that zz investigating the comic the reagents should 
be instructed to give their judgments upon present and not upon 
the memory of past impressions. 

Without the reagent’s knowledge a record concerning his 
laughter and smiling was made in connection with each judg- 
ment. In case of F and J the laughter and even smiling largely 
disappears after the first day though these reagents occasionally 
mention in their introspections that they feel like laughing. 
The disappearance of laughter and of smiling is much more 
gradual in case of G, indeed even on the last day some pictures 
evoked a broad smile or laugh. In view of all these results, it 
is evident, that in applying psychophysical methods to the in- 
vestigating of the comic we have a special kind of positive and 
negative time-influence to deal with. We see, moreover, from 
what has been found, that ‘‘practice’’ must finally result in the 
destruction of the comic impression. This will explain why, 
throughout this investigation, new material is substituted for 
the old in the verification of a given point with a given reagent 
and not, as is customary in psychophysical experimentation, 
the old material reused and long series of experiments made 
to obtain constancy and certainty of judgment. 

Series 1. Method of Impression with Serial Judgments. (1) b. 
To find the effect of the lapse of time upon the comic impres- 
sion when the exposure of the picture is continued. Material. 
Fifty pictures chosen from the periodicals previously mentioned, 
without legend or title and mounted as before. Asa whole 
the individual pictures of this set contained but few and rather 
simple comic elements, that is, details which in themselves 
were funny. Each picture was covered by a sheet of white 
paper upon the centre of which a fixation point had been 
marked. Reagents. Five students attending lectures on the 
Psychology of the Social Relations, Mr. Perry (P) an advanced 
student in psychology and myself (M). M’sresults are omitted 
because the fun of the pictures even with longer pauses was 
rarely renewed. ‘The results of two of the three students 
whose results are omitted follow the course of the three re- 
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ported, but those reagents found so few of the pictures used 
funny, that it is thought the addition of the data obtained with 
them would add little in a confirmatory way. The omitted 
results of the third student are very irregular. This irregu- 
larity doubtless grows out of the almost ceaseless train of asso- 
ciations—some amusing and others not. 

Method. The observer sat at a table opposite the experi- 
menter. When the ‘‘ready’’ signal was given he directed his 
eyes to the fixation point. The experimenter (Miss M. Holmes 
conducted this and the following set of experiments and worked 
up the results) noted on a stop watch the time of removing 
the cover of the picture, that at which the reagent reported it 
to be or not to be funny and if funny, that at which it ceased 
to be funny. When the picture ceased to be funny, the ex- 
perimenter covered it and after a pause of ten seconds, during 
which the reagent was asked to banish the picture from his 
mind, the picture was again exposed and the same time records 
made as in the first exposure. There were three such expo- 
sure and rest periods. At the close of the third exposure period 
the reagent reported, the terms ‘‘slightly funny’’ recorded as 
(1), ‘‘moderately funny’’ recorded as (2), or ‘‘very funny’’ 
recorded as (3), with the suffixes + and—(these having been 
given him previously for the purpose), on his memory of the 
funniness of the picture, adding to his report anything that 
occurred to him in the way of introspection. The experiments 
were repeated with the same pictures at two other sittings, sep- 
arated by more than 24 hours. 

Table II contains the results for three reagents. The num- 
bers under a, time of first, 4, time of second, c, time of third, 
and d, time of fourth exposures, indicate the whole number of 
seconds the pictures were exposed in a given exposure. Under 
the results for the first and second sittings and the totals, the 
whole time given was actually obtained by experiment, but for 
purposes of comparison the time obtained by using only twenty- 
five of the pictures (selected at random) at the third sitting 
has been doubled. 

TABLE II. 


Ist sitting. 2nd sitting. 3rd sitting. Totals. 


2215 
2128) 


970 


5313 


P |1638) 664 416, 69 42| 322 36 751| 377| 220 
R. B. |1262] 324] 206) 149] 632| 236 152| 468) 208) 138) 144 664) 427| 337 
E.H.| 498) 259} 86) 11 366, 177; 61} 5] 212 128| 12| gm) 500) 175} 22 
Total, |3398}1247| 638] 338 482| 240] 163|1002 372, 202 979] 579 
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Tables omitted here for lack of space were also made to as- 
certain how the averages of Table II held in the details of the 
experiment. These tables supply one with the information 
usually obtained from the mean variation which is not compu- 
table here. They showed the number of times the duration of 
fun in any exposure was greater than, equal to, or less than in 
the previous exposure on the same day and on successive days, 
and confirmed in details the mass results of Table II, namely 
that with few exceptions traceable to various causes, the con- 
tinuance of fun decreases (1) in successive exposures at a given 
sitling and, (2) with a given exposure at successive sittings. 


TABLE III. 


Totals. 


| Reagents 


m 


Io 2 12 


17 7 24 120 


Table III, Column I + shows the number of pictures judged 
funnier, I = equally funny, and I — less funny, the second 
day as compared with the first. II, +, =,—, give the same 
for the third day as compared with the second. This table 
confirms the results of previous experiments in that it shows 
that repeated seeing decreases the funniness of pictures. 

Tables, omitted here again for lack of space, were made for 
each of the reagents to ascertain the average duration of fun 
corresponding to the various classes of judgments. The mean 
variation was occasionally large but in spite of this fact the 
tables showed conclusively that the shorter the duration of fun 
the lower the judgment, that is to say, duration of fun and de- 
gree of fun go hand in hand. Moreover, the average time cor- 
responding to a given judgment, while varying in case of the 
different reagents, remained approximately the same from day 
to day for the same reagent. 

The question arises as to what it is that determines the dura- 
tion of the fun in a comic picture. The introspections of the 
reagents as well as the observations of the experimenter point 
to the complexity of the picture as that which largely governs 
the duration of its fun—the more complex a picture is, the 
more fun centres (comic elements or details) present, the longer 
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the fun lasts. The introspections of the reagents also show 
that a smiling face in a picture tends not only to prolong, but 
sometimes even to make its funniness. This is attributable 
doubtless partially to the involuntary tendency to imitate the 
smile in the picture, which is shown to be present by such 
phrases as ‘‘the grin is catching,’’ ‘‘the fun is contagious,’’ 
“‘the smile in that face puts one in a good humor,”’ ‘‘I love to 
laugh with that old man,’’ etc. We have here, as elsewhere 
in this investigation, an illustration of what is frequently ob- 
served on the stage and in daily life, that a smiling or laugh- 
ing face is a very important fun producing and continuing 
factor. 

Before passing to the next series, attention should be drawn 
to the significance of this one from the standpoint of method. 
It is evident that the kind of judgment given will depend more 
or less upon the time the pictures are exposed. 

The next experiments were devised to ascertain whether the 
judgment regarding the degree of funniness and the fun dura- 
tion of a picture are dependent, as was above conjectured, upon 
the number of fun centres in the picture. MMaterial. 175 pict- 
ures of approximately the same size but varying greatly in 
complexity. These pictures contained no legend or smiling 
faces, and were mounted as before. Reagents. Ten students 
attending lectures on the Psychology of the Social Relations. 

Method, ‘The experiments were conducted as were those just 
discussed and the same reports were made as regards the 
degree and duration of funniness. At the end of a test, and 
before the picture was removed, the reagents counted up and 
reported upon the number of fun centres found, also as to 
whether they had seen the picture before and whether they had 
had any associations which determined its funniness. In mak- 
ing the following table all cases where a picture was judged not 
funny,where there was an association called up which produced 
its fun, or where the picture had been previously seen, are 
omitted. 

Results. In Table IV, below, the sections 3, 2, 1, contain 
the results for the judgments, ‘‘very funny,’’ ‘‘moderately 
funny,’’ and “‘slightly funny,’’ respectively. Column I under 
each section gives the average time in seconds that the pictures 
with the corresponding judgments remained funny, II the aver- 
age number of points of fun for that judgment, and III the num- 
ber of pictures so judged. 

The results confirm the conclusion drawn from previous 
series, namely, that on the average the degree of funniness and 
the fun duration go hand in hand. They show further, as was 
previously conjectured, that the judgment of the funniness and 
the fun duration decrease and increase with the decrease and in- 
crease in the number of fun centres. 
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TABLE IV. 
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The fact that the duration of fun increases with the number 
of fun centres is partially explained by supposing that the 
mind in passing and repassing from one centre of fun to an- 
other gets that rest or respite which the previous set of experi- 
ments has shown to result in a renewal of the fun. 

The fact that the higher judgments occur in connection with 
pictures having the greatest number of fun centres is explain- 
able doubtless by supposing that the feeling of fun accompany- 
ing the seeing of one fun centre may be transferred to the next 
and thereby increase the feeling of fun arising in connection 
with it, as is shown with successive pictures in the experi- 
ments of Series 1, 2, p. 47. 

In these results we have also something of interest as to the 
manner of applying psychophysical methods. It would seem 
that the reagent should be instructed in looking at a comic 
picture to look at various parts of the picture and not confine 
his attention to any one portion—in short, /o examine it with a 
roving eye rather than with a steady gaze. These experiments 
are also suggestive as regards the execution of comic pictures. 
They lead one to lay very much greater stress on the impor- 
tance of making the minor details comic in themselves, and to 
insist that they do not distract but help the kind of attention 
needed in examining such pictures most satisfactorily. The 
results are interesting, too, in showing how greatly people differ 
in the noticing of details and suggest great differences as re- 
gards complexity in that which determines the judgments of 
different individuals. 
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Fun-Fatigue and Fun-Accumulation. The results recorded in 
Table II of the three reagents P., R. B., and E. H., were ex- 
amined with a view to ascertaining whether there was any 
trace of the ‘‘fatigue for wit’’ of which Dr. Hall speaks.’ 

The fun time for the various classes of judgments has been 
computed for the first half and the last half of the experimental 
hour of each experiment day. A comparison of the results 
shows in case of each of the three reagents that the time was 
longer in some cases and shorter in others. This agrees with 
the results gained in connection with experiments of Series 1 
(1) a, where the order of presenting the pictures to the reagent 
was reversed on.successive days and the results compared with 
this in view. Without doubt very long series of experiments 
would show fun-fatigue as a controlling factor, but the influ- 
ence of one comic picture on another as regards the comic im- 
pression, investigated in this and other experiment series, and 
the experiences of every day life as well as the above results, 
show that fun accumulation may be a controlling factor ina 
short series. 

Series 1, (2). These experiments were made to ascertain 
whether the comic impression from a given picture could be in- 
creased, decreased or renewed. The same pictures were used 
and the same reagents participated as in Series 1 (1), a. 

A, B, C, D in Table V have the same meaning as in Table I, 
the comparison being made with the results obtained on the 
last day of those experiments. For example, in case of reagent 
F, 4 under A means that in this set of experiments 4 pictures 
were judged the same as on the last day of the experiments re- 
corded in Table I; 21 under B, that 21 pictures were judged 
higher ; 11 under C, that 11 pictures were judged lower; and 
4 under D, that 4 pictures were judged o. 

The results in Column I were obtained when each of the 
pictures which had been used in the previous set of experi- 
ments was preceded by a fore-picture (a comic picture not pre- 
viously seen, a picture representing the crucifixion or entomb- 
ment, or a landscape), in II when the reagent forced himself 
to laugh while looking at the picture, in III when Mother 
Goose was read during the examination of the picture, in IV 
after finishing the foregoing experiments, in V after drinking 
a cup of strong coffee, in VI after not having seen the comic 
pictures for more than five months. 

The results show that the seeing of the new pictures before 
those that had been previously seen decidedly increased the 
funniness of the latter for F, whose introspections show that 


1Hall and Allin: The Psychology of Tickling, Laughing and the 
Comic, American Journal of Psychology, IX, 2a. 
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the new pictures were a ‘‘surprise,’’ a ‘‘rest,’’ a ‘‘ relief.’’ 
For G the presence of the fore-pictures altered the judgments 
of the old pictures as regards funniness, but did not increase or 
decrease the comic effect as a whole. The decrease in comic 
effect for J, who is an ardent catholic, is explained by the fact 
that one-fourth of the pictures shown before the comic pictures 
were those of the crucifixion or of the entombment. This 
opinion is confirmed by J’s remark that the pictures had 
given her a ‘‘shock.’’ 

The table shows that forced laughter and laughter spontane- 
ously produced through reading selections from Mother Goose 
while pictures were being examined, helps the comic effect. 
By comparing the results under IV with those under II and 
III for it one sees that the increase in funniness is not due to 
a time influence. 

The table also shows in the case of the one reagent experi- 
mented upon, as I had suspected from tests which I had made 
upon myself during Series a, that coffee helps the comic effect. 
Subsequently a set of experiments was made with reagent J to 
ascertain whether the physical and mental condition would 
affect the results as the reagents in Series a and b had thought. 
On the first day of experimentation J was not well and in low 
spirits and judged but 35 of the 58 pictures used as funny. 
Some days afterwards when she had recovered her health and 
spirits, 48 of the 58 pictures previously seen seemed funny to 
her. Of these 48 pictures 23 were judged as on the first day, 
33 higher and but 3 lower, although the tendency on her part 
to lower judgments on a second exposure would have made us 
expect that such judgments would have preponderated. 

The results when the pictures had not been seen for five 
months show that for F and J the pictures had regained in 
funniness. Both noted a decided change as regards the stand- 
ard used; features not observed before were now noted and 
determined the judgment. Old features not funny before were 
now the basis of judgment. It was also occasionally observed 
that features which were originally funny, but which had lost 
their funniness in the course of experimentation, had renewed 
their funniness. 

As in psychological experiments in connection with the eye 
head rests, fixation points, etc., are employed to insure uni- 
formity of position, and as rigidity of position must result to a 
greater or less extent from employing such aids, it seemed de- 
sirable, in view of the results obtained in experimenting with 
forced and spontaneous laughter, to test A’s supposition, in 
connection with the experiments of Series a and b, that physi- 
cal repression would be detrimental to the comic impression ; 
and the next experiments were undertaken with this in view. 
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The same judgment terms were used as before and the pictures 
were laid before the reagent in turn. On the first day the re- 
agent was instructed to hold his body rigid and not even to 
make the movements he usually made in laughing. On the 
second day he was told to hold his body as he pleased while 
looking at the pictures and to make any movements he chose. 
The numbers given in the table below refer to the results of the 
second day as compared with the first: that is, A, B, C, Col- 
umn I, give the number of judgments respectively equal to, 
higher than and lower than those of the first day aad the re- 
agents A. M., etc. 


TABLE VI. 


A.M. la. A.M, E. P. | N.S. | P.w.| a.G. | ES. 


28 30 27 
2 13 16 
8 15 15 


The above table shows that in case of four of the eight re- 
agents who took part, the higher and lower judgments of the 
second day as compared with the first are approximately equal. 
The supposition of two of these four reagents that the pictures 
were much funnier when they were ‘‘ not allowed to laugh ’’ is, 
therefore, not confirmed by these results. The other four re- 
agents, in spite of the fact that they had previously seen the 
pictures, found them much funnier when allowed to move and 
take any position desired. In view of these results it would 
seem in experimenting upon the comic that as far as possible 
reagents should be allowed freedom as regards position. 

Series 2. Method of Constant Differences.' To learn whether 
time and space differences (‘‘ errors’’) are present in comparing 
comic pictures. Material. ‘The fifty pictures employed in this 
series were selected with much more care than in Series b. 
Single pictures were chosen, those easily seen, similar in size, 
and with a short legend? which directed attention to the con- 


1The advantage of thus designating the ‘‘Method of Right and 
Wrong Cases’’ is very evident when one applies the method to inves- 
tigations in esthetics. See Martin u. Miiller, Zur Analyse der Unter- 
schiedsempfindlichkeit, 1. 

?The greatest difficulty in the selecting of pictures for all these ex- 
periments has been in connection with the legends. These must not 
be so long or so complicated as to take the attention from the picture 
itself. On the other hand, they must not be too short or the picture 
will not be understood. People as a whole do not find pictures with- 
out legends as interesting or funny. The greatest difficulty, however, 
is the want of agreement as regards funniness, between the legend and 
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tent of the picture rather than to its own content. The pic- 
tures were mounted on sheets of white paper 834 x 11 in. and 
laid side by side directly in front of the reagent whose chin 
rested on a support and whose head remained stationary during 
the experiment. Reagents. Dr. Angell (A), J. Branner (Br), 
a lad of seventeen, and myself (M). 

Method. To obtain a norm, the same method was employed 
on the first day as in Series 1, and from the pictures judged 
‘‘moderately funny,’’ one picture (the same one in case of M 
and Br) was selected as norm and with this picture all the 
others were compared. On the second day the norm was placed 
at reagent’s right and exposed first (designated as Time and 
Space Order I). On third day the pictures were reversed as 
regards position and the comparison was exposed first and the 
norm second (designated as Time and Space OrderIV). On 
fourth day the pictures were put in the same position as on the 
third day but the norm was exposed first (designated as Time 
and Space Order III). On fifth day pictures were in same 
position as on second day but the comparison was exposed first 
(designated as Time and Space Order II). On the sixth, 
seventh, eighth and ninth days the time and space orders were 
employed in the following order: IV, I, II, III. The above 
succession in employing the various time and space orders was 
arranged with a view to equalizing as far as possible the loss 
in funniness and in this way to ascertain whether the usual 
time and space differences (‘‘errors’’) were present. 

The following terms were given to the reagents to be used in 
making their judgments: ‘‘very much funnier,’’ ‘‘much fun- 
nier,’’ “funnier,’’ ‘‘slightly funnier,’’ and their converse, ‘‘do 
not know whether funnier or not,’’ ‘‘equally funny;’’ and they 
were asked to read the legends of the pictures each time they 
were shown, to look at the pictures during the whole time of 
exposure (15 sec.), and to give their judgments, made on the 
present impressions and not on the memory of some former 
impression, on the second picture exposed, after it had been 
covered. 

All judgments are transformed so as to refer to the norm and 
the numbers under > , =, < in Table VII show how many 
times the reagent found the norm funnier, equally funny, or 
less funny than the comparisons. 

Time differences (‘‘errors’’)—that is, differences growing out 
of the fact that the norm was seen before or after the compari- 
sons. When the sum of the results obtained where time and 


the picture, which the reagent occasionally finds. In such cases he 
has been instructed to give his judgment on the picture and legend 
together. 
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TABLE VII. 
Reagent Br. Reagent A. Reagent M. 
> < > = < > 
I - 37 6 I-4 11 35 I-45 13 
II - 27 14 II-3 12 35 II-39 23 
III - 30 III-o 13 37 JWI-12 23 
IV 38 5 IV-2 12 36 IV-23 20 


132 9 48 143 119 79 


space orders I and III are used (that is, when the norm is seen 
first), is compared with that obtained by adding the results 
where time and space orders II and IV are employed (that is, 
when the norm is seen second), an appreciable difference is 
found in the results of the reagents, which would not be the 
case if there were no time difference or other time influence 
present. The results indicate that M, and perhaps A, judged 
the norm funnier when seen after the comparisons, and Br, 
when seen before them. Examination of M’s results for the 
two periods of four days each shows, however, that during the 
first four days she judged the norm funnier when seen before 
the comparison but that during the last four days her judgment 
was reversed. ‘Taken asa whole, however, the numbers indi- 
cating a time difference are far too small, except in case of M, 
to be regarded as confirming the influence of one picture on 
another which was shown in Series 1 (1), b. The apparent 
absence of a true time difference, that is, that growing out of 
the fact that a picture is seen before or after another picture, 
may be due to the fact that it is covered by the presence of 
forms of time influence which affect the judgment of individual 
pictures;—time influences which not only do not affect the fun- 
niness of all the pictures in the same degree but not even in the 
same direction. The first of these time influences is that grow- 
ing out of the change in the funniness of the norm from day to 
day. On the one hand, for example, reagents A and Br gave 
a higher judgment on the norm at the end, after having seen it 
201 times, than at the beginning of the experiments. On the 
other hand reagent M found the norm in 77 instances funnier 
than the comparisons during the first four days and but in 40 
instances funnier during the last four. Moreover, she gave a 
lower judgment on the norm on the tenth day at the close of 
the experiments than on the first day in the preliminary ex- 
periments made to obtain a norm. 

The second form of time influence affecting the individual 
pictures, and hence doubtless the true time difference, is that 
which has to do with the alterations in the funniness which the 
comparisons undergo. ‘This was shown by repeating with the 
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three reagents on the sixth day, with the comparisons, the ex- 
periments of the first, and tabulating the results. In Table 
VIII, Columns R, I, II, A, B, etc., have the same meaning as 
in Table I. The number in Column E indicates the number 
of times where no judgment was given. As in Series I the 
pictures, as a whole, had decreased in funniness to M, though 


TABLE VIII. 


Cc 


23 | 
Br. | 5 | 


some few had increased. ‘To Br they had decidedly increased 
in funniness as a whole. This result in case of Br is readily 
explained by the remarks of the reagent, which showed that 
the pictures were at first examined somewhat carelessly. This 
often resulted in the point of the joke not being thoroughly 


appreciated until after the pictures had been several times 
shown. Incase of reagent A the scale of judgment has also 
changed though not in a definite direction. The following 
taken from A’s introspections may throw light on these re- 
sults:—He says that the judgments on the same picture may 
mean different things, being given at one time on one thing 
and at another on another; that there was sometimes a struggle 
in giving the judgment between the presentative and represen- 
tative impression; that the legend had sometimes been read 
automatically and the picture stupidly stared at, no reproduc- 
tion occurring; and where the two pictures were compared, that 
the judgment ‘‘equally funny’’ may mean pictures are alike 
and not equally funny. 

The third time influence which the reagent’s introspections 
show as having been present, and which our previous experi- 
ments would make us expect, was that growing out of the 
alteration in funniness of the norm during the same sitting. 

In enumerating time influences there is a fourth one, also, 
which might be expected, and which arises from the fact that 
the comparisons (to exclude expectation, etc.,) were changed 
each day with respect to each other in the set. 

Through always giving the same exposure to each picture 
the fifth time influence is eliminated. 

This must, however, be borne in mind, namely: that while 
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the results represented on p. 41 by curves show that the time 
period affects the funniness of the pictures of a set in a general 
way—proportionally—, there are many exceptions; and this 
may become a matter of some importance when the same pic- 
tures are compared more than once, if conclusions are based 
upon a limited number of experiments. 

With the hope of getting some further light on the reason 
for the varying results, as for example the decrease in funniness 
of the pictures, several of the reagents who had taken part in 
these experiments were asked, ‘‘ Upon what do you base your 
judgment regarding the funniness of a picture?’’ B founds his 
judgments partly upon the physiological phenomena, the force, 
for example, he had to exert to keep from laughing. F, J and 
M base their judgments upon the degree of their desire to laugh. 
The statements of these four reagents remind one of Lange’s 
remark that ‘‘ emotion is nothing but the consciousness of all 
the organic phenomena which accompany it,’’ and of James’s 
that ‘‘ the bodily changes follow directly the perception of the 
exciting fact, and our feeling of the changes is the emotion.”’ 
With C the “‘ feeling of surprise’’ and the ‘‘ amount of absurd- 
ity’’ seem to be the determining elements. Br says he does 
not know upon what he based his judgments regarding the 
funniness of a picture. When asked whether it was on the 
amount of laughter he answers ‘‘by no means.’’ A only goes 
so far as to say that his judgments are not entirely given on 
the physiological phenomena. It is noticeable that to the re- 
agents B, F, J, M and C, who give their judgments largely on 
the tendency to laughter, or the feeling of surprise, the pictures 
become less funny from day to day. 

Space differences (‘‘ errors’’)—the differences growing out of 
the position of the picture with respect to the reagent, that is, 
upon whether it was lying at his right or left. The results 
show that all the reagents find the norm somewhat funnier 
when lying at their right, or at least, that it is more frequently 
judged funnier when in that position. In the case of M, the 
difference is well marked as the numbers below, taken from 
Table, VII show: 

First four days. Second four days. 
> = <= > = < 
I+ II 58 13 29 I+ II 26 23 51 
IlII+ IV 21 19 60 III+ IV 14 24 62 


The position does not make so great a difference in the last 
as in the first four days. The introspections of the reagent and 
the shorter time that elapsed before the giving of the judgments 
would seem to indicate that memory played a much greater 
part in the forming of the judgments during the last four ex- 
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periment days. Moreover, the time influences previously dis- 
cussed in connection with the time difference must have had 
their influence here also with all the reagents. 

The next series of experiments was devised for the purpose 
of finding out what the results would show when the time in- 
fluences just mentioned were partially equalized. In order to 
get rid of the differences growing out of the fact that the norm 
had been seen much oftener than the comparison, just as many 
norms as comparisons were employed, that is, 50 of each. The 
time was also the same in each experiment. The experiments 
were conducted as follows: The norms and comparisons were 
used in pairs and to exclude the time difference arising from 
one being shown first, they were presented to the reagent sim- 
ultaneously, the norms being laid at his left and the compari- 
sons at his right on the first day. On the second day the 
position of the norms and comparisons in each pair was re- 
versed but the pairs were used in the same order as on the first 
day. A fixation point was employed and the judgment terms 
used were the same as in the previous set of experiments. In 
the experiments the judgment was given on the picture at the 
reagent’s right, but in the table, half of the judgments are 
transformed so that all the judgments refer to the pictures which 
were designated as the norms. 


TABLE IX. 


Judgments. | 


Funnier 
(a, a!) 
. Less funny 


Under L, in Table IX is given the number of judgments of 
that particular class when the norms were at the reagent’s left. 
Under R the number of judgments when they were at his right. 

If we indicate by a, b, c, the numerical results when the 
norm is on the reagent’s left and the judgments ‘‘ funnier,”’ 
‘less funny’’ and ‘‘=,”’ etc., respectively, and by a’, b’, c’, 
the results when the norm is on his right and the judgments 
‘* funnier,’’ etc., respectively, and if we assume that the change 
in funniness, due to the time influences previously mentioned, 
in the individual pictures of each set was proportional we should 
expect (1) (if no space differences exist) that if a<b, then a’ 


p.s. G.L. | F.G. | G.S. | ES. 
21 | 2% 20 | 27 | 21 | 31 
| | | 
29 | 16 | 16 | 23 | 15 19 | 16 30 | 20 | 20} 15 
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would be < b’ and the difference between a and b would be 
equal to that between a’ and b' and vice versa. Also that if 
a=b, then 

We find that reagents D. S. and A. A. M. found the norms 
as a whole less funny than the comparisons in both positions, 
that is a<b and a’ <b’, and that the reverse was true in case 
of reagents G. L., G. S., and A. M.; but E. S. and F. G. do 
not follow this formula nor is the difference between a and b 
equal to that between a’ and b’ in case of any of these reagents. 

Again (2) we should expect— 

axe’, b= exe. 
In no case is this actually so though the differences are small 
even for reagents E. S. and A. M. where they are largest. 

To be certain that deviations from the formule given were 
due to space differences, and not to mere chance, another set 
of experiments was made with A. M. and E. S., whose results 
had shown the most marked differences. In this set 100 norms 
and comparisons were employed and thé exposure was contin- 
ued until the reagent had given his judgment. 


TABLE X. 


Judgments E. S. 


on norm. 


Funnier 
(a, a!) 
Less funny 
(b, b?) 
=, Oo 
(e, 


Here, as in the previous set of experiments, both reagents 
find the norms funnier when lying at their right; that is to say, 
the position of a picture may make a difference in our estimate of 
tts funniness. 

Causes of the space difference. ‘The previous results which 
show that a picture is funnier when at my right I explained 
by a difference as regards clearness of vision in my right and 
left eye, and I naturally rather expected to find some differ- 
ence in the eyes of the above reagents. An examination of the 
eyes of D. S. and A. A. M. and G. S. (where, of the three, 
the space difference was greatest) showed no difference in the 
two eyes as regards clearness of vision. ‘The same was true in 
case of E. S. and G. L., but G. L. said he could read faster 
with the right eye and I noticed that the lid of E. S.’s left eye 


A. M. 
L | mn | & R 
33 47 | 39 47 
58 34 | 56 48 
9 19 | 5 5 
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slightly droops. Possibly F. G. and A. M. see more distinctly 
with the right eye. These slight differences do not seem to 
me, at least in the case of E. S. and A. M., to account satis- 
factorily for the space differences shown in these results. 

Another explanation that occurs to one is partly physiologi- 
cal also. It is toexplain the space difference as a time differ- 
ence, that is, by supposing a reagent has a tendency to look 
first to the right, or to the left from the fact that muscular 
movements were easier or more natural in that direction. 
Such a tendency would be developed in reading one would sup- 
pose. Careful observation showed no decided tendency in any 
of the reagents except G. S., who himself spoke of having to 
make an effort not to look at the picture at his left first. 

The third explanation that occurs to one is partly physio- 
logical and partly psychological. If the part of the picture 
that involved the point of the joke was at one side of the pic- 
ture it would, in one of the two positions, be nearer the centre 
of the field of vision, in the focus of consciousness, and hence 
it would seem that it might more readily attract attention. E. 
S., for example, on several eccasions when the norms were at 
the right, drew attention to the fact that she remembered her 
previous judgment and had changed it because something 
funny off at one side in one of the pictures was now more 
directly before her and more clearly seen than when the same 
picture was on her other side. E. S. also made remarks 
which point to factors at work which are more purely psy- 
chical in their nature. She said, for example, ‘“Those horses 
are looking towards me to-day and I can see them better 
and that makes the picture funnier.’’ Of an alligator with 
its head to the left she said, when the picture was on her 
right, ‘‘I can’t see its tail to-day and that makes it look 
longer and much funnier.’’ Even if such causes as those 
just mentioned, which are partly psychological in their nature, 
explain the space difference, it is evident, in the light of this 
investigation, that even then the space error might be quite 
different with the same set of pictures in the case of different 
reagents. 

The space difference may be explained as a time difference 
in still another way. We may suppose that a second seeing of 
both the pictures leads to a better understanding of them and 
to an alteration in the judgment or even that our original sup- 
position was not correct and that while both pictures have lost 
or gained in funniness one has lost or gained more than the 
other. The possibility of this being so has been shown by the 
results in Series 1 (1), a (See p. 40) but the distribution of the 
like, doubtful and zero judgments, and of the judgments where 
the difference in funniness was most marked, scarcely confirms 
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this idea, though future experimentation may show it to be so. 
Whatever may be the cause, the point here is to show, that 
space differences (even in the same picture) may exist and that 
this should be taken into consideration when pictures are ex- 
amined alone or together. 

An experiment made in connection with Series 4 shows how 
subtle are the influences of position on the comic. It came out 
accidentally and quite involuntarily on my part in connection 
with examining the drawings from which Slide 6 (Plate III) 
was made that the position of I and II with respect to each 
other affected the funniness of the picture as a whole. To me 
the combination seemed more comic when II was at the right. 
I attribute it to the fact that as my right eye is stronger I was 
able to see the laughing boys better and thus experienced the 
additional amusement which came from their laughing faces. 
My opinion that the position of these pictures with respect to 
each other is not a matter of indifference was confirmed by the 
opinions of others to whom I showed them. 

The above observation led me while making the mass experi- 
ments of Series 4 to reverse Slides 5 and 6 of Plate III, thus 
not only changing the position of those who are laughing from 
the observer’s right to left, but the direction in which all the 
figures were looking, and asking the students, if they observed 


any difference, to state in which position the slide seemed fun- 
nier. The results given in Table XI show that the position of 
the parts of the slides made a difference in their funniness to 
many students. 


TABLE XI. 


SLIDE 5. SLIDE 6. 


III at re- III at re- II at re- 
gent’s agent’s agents 
right. left. ight. left. 


22 68 38 


The introspections confirm what was surmised from the pre- 
vious introspections ; namely, that the direction in which the 
figures are looking or moving may influence the funniness. In 
these two cases, however, all the figures are changed as to di- 
rection of looking and one would suppose from this,—and this 
is confirmed by the introspections recorded,—that the difference 
in funniness here arises mainly out of the relative positions oc- 
cupied by the laughing faces in the two pictures. While in- 
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sisting that the one or the other position of the two pictures 
with respect to each other was funnier, two-thirds of the re- 
agents could give no reason for their opinion. The following 
reasons were taken from those given by the other third. On 
Slide 5: ‘‘ Laughing boy at left is seen first,’’ ‘‘ crying boy is 
funnier ; and when he is at left, I laughed at once,’’ ‘‘ more 
natural sequence of events from happiness to sadness,’’ ‘‘ laugh- 
ing boy at right is the climax of a series,’’ ‘‘crying boy at 
right illustrates pride having a fall,’’ ‘‘crying boy at right 
suggests a story in which the boy receives punishment for tak- 
ing the hat,’’ ‘‘ from my seat could see the laughing boy bet- 
ter when he was at right.’’ Ox Slide 6: ‘‘ Laughing boys at 
left prepare one for a joke,’’ ‘‘ suggests that race becomes fun- 
nier as it proceeds,’’ ‘‘ more natural sequence of events ; boys 
looked and then laughed,’’ ‘‘ boys first surprised and then 
amused,’’ ‘‘ sober boys at right gave an anticlimax,’’ ‘‘ sober 
faces at right suggests boys grow sober as they see how the 
man sticks to his work,’’ ‘‘ I thought of the old man as making 
a ‘home run’ and the sympathy of the boys with him.”’ 

Expectation as an influencing factor. In connection with 
this series of experiments an observation was first made which 
has been occasionaily made in others. During the experiments 
with A the experimenter so turned the leaves on which the 
pictures were pasted that a blank page was shown to the re- 
agent who immediately laughed. Whatever may be the cause 
of the phenomena mentioned (that is, theories of Hobbes, 
Spencer, Kant, Lipps, etc., seem to explain it partially), allied 
phenomena must sometimes affect the judgments given regard- 
ing funniness. 

Series 3. The Method of Averages (suggested by method ot 
‘“average error’’) was employed: (1) To examine individual 
differences regarding the funniness of a given set of pictures. 
(2) To ascertain whether a picture seen just before another 
picture affects our judgment of the funniness of the latter. 
(3) To investigate the relation of smiling and laughing to the 
judgment of the comic. Material. Three sets of comic pic- 
tures each made up of twenty-five pictures having a short 
legend. All the judgments recorded in the tables were those 
made upon these pictures. Two sets of fore-pictures each made 
up of twenty-five sad pictures. One of these sets contained re- 
productions of the work of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Andrea 
Del Sarto, Rubens, Van Dyck, Diirer, Bocklin, etc., seven of 
which represented the crucifixion, one Christ before Pilate, four 
the bearing of the cross, seven the Pieta (three of these were 
different reproductions of Michael Angelo’s Pieta), four the 
interment of Christ, one the Mater Dolorosa and one the Last 
Judgment. In the second set of fore-pictures there were four- 
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teen reproductions of pictures by Millet representing peasant 
life, Durer’s Melancholia, Bocklin’s Medusa, Bouguereau’s 
The First Mourner, Sargent’s Prophets—Zephaniah, Joel, etc., 
Gabriel Max’s Katto Emerick, three different reproductions of 
the Laocoén, two of the Dying Gladiator and one of Michael 
Angelo’s Slave. The three other sets of fore-pictures used in 
investigating the effect of a picture previously seen upon the 
judgment of the picture immediately following it, were made 
up of comic pictures cut from the periodicals already mentioned. 
Reagents. Messrs. Boroughs (R. B.), Perry (P), Russell 
(I. R.), Stork (V.S.), and Miss Holmes (H). 

Method. In (1) the pictures were laid in turn before the re- 
agent and he was asked to give his judgment using the terms, 
‘‘very funny’’ (recorded as 3), ‘‘ moderately funny’’ (re- 
corded as 2), ‘‘slightly funny’’ (recorded as 1), ‘‘ cannot de- 
cide whether funny or not’’ (recorded as 0), ‘‘not funny’”’ 
(also recorded as 0). He was also told to add the words 
‘*plus’’ and ‘‘ minus”’ if he felt the need of differentiating fur- 
ther. After his judgment had been made he was asked to re- 
port whether he had felt any tendency to smile or laugh. A 
slight tendency (S) was recorded as 1, a decided tendency (.S) 
as 2, a slight tendency to laugh (L,) was recorded as 3, anda 
decided tendency (Z) as 4. If the reagent was doubtful, or 
felt no such tendency, o was recorded. 

In (2) the experiments were made as in (1) except that be- 
fore each comic picture, a picture of one of the sad sets was 
shown for twenty seconds and the reagent was asked, in looking 
at it, to put himself into a mood in harmony with what was 
represented as far as he could. The same thing was done in 
the experiments where the comic fore-pictures were employed, 
except that the exposure was but for fifteen seconds as one of 
the reagents complained that the climax of the effect of the 
comic picture was nearly always reached before twenty seconds 
had expired. 

In Table XII, below, Column I gives the results for the judg- 
ments regarding the funniness of the pictures and II the cor- 
responding report regarding the tendency to smile and laugh. 
Under I a are the judgments on funniness and under II a the 
report on smiling and laughing the first time the comic pictures 
were seen and when none of the fore-pictures were used. Un- 
der I 4 and II 6 the same thing is given where the fore-pictures 
were sad and under I ¢ and II c where they were comic. These 
three sets of experiments came on three successive days and 
with one exception at the same hour. On the fourth day the 
experiments of the first day were repeated and the results are 
found under I d and II d. 

The numerical results found in the columns of this table 
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TABLE XII. 


Reagents. 
Pictures. 


Average. 


R. B. 


I. R. 


1.32 


| 


H. Set 3| “6a | | 76 


were obtained as follows: The judgments made were recorded 
in the numbers just given in connection with the judgment 
categories. At the close of a set of experiments the num- 
bers recorded in connection with smiling and laughing and 
with the degree of funniness were added separately, no note 
being taken of the plus and minus signs, and the sums divided 
by 25, the whole number of experiments. Each average is ac- 
companied by its mean variation. At the foot of the columns 
where Set 1 was used is given the average with the mean vari- 
ation for all the reagents who used that set. Naturally these 
numbers, especially where they contained decimals, are not 
correlatives of particular reports on sensation or feeling. Still 
it is true that the number 1, with a very small mean variation, 
shows that the pictures as a whole were judged “slightly 
funny.’’ With a large mean variation, on the other hand, that 
the pictures were very unlike as regards funniness. © An aver- 
age I as compared with an average 3 (both having correspond- 
ingly small mean variations) would show that the pictures as a 
whole were considered much funnier in the second case. 

Table XIII contains the results of the same series of experi- 
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ments which are given in Table XII but differently arranged, 
that is, arranged as in Table I,—I, A, B, C, D, having the 
same meaning as in that table. I a, I 4, etc., have the same 
meaning as in Table XII. This table is given to show, when- 
ever a comparison between the two is possible, that conclusions 
based upon the less cumbersome table of averages can be relied 
upon. 

Discussion of Results: (1) The mean variation for the average 
of Column a in Table XII shows that the reagents do not agree 
regarding the funniness of the picturesin Set 1. I. R. (who 
is the editor of the Chaparral and who thought he would be 
very much less susceptible to the funniness of comic pictures 
than others) found the pictures of Set 1 funniest and P found 
them least funny. Table XII also shows that to R. B. Set 2 
was funnier than Set 1, and that in case of I. R. the opposite 
was true. The larger proportional mean variation in case of 
R. B. than in case of H shows that to the latter all the pictures 
were more nearly alike as regards degree of funniness. 

(2) I dand II d when compared with I a and II a, Tables 
XII and XIII, show that in the repeated seeing of the pictures 
their funniness decreased to all the reagents except V. S. 

(3) It is evident from Columns 4 in both Tables, except in 
case of V.S., that after looking at sad pictures, the comic 
pictures did not seem as funny: The very large mean varia- 
tions in case of reagents R. B. and P. show that the sad 
pictures used differed greatly in effectiveness. In these ex- 
periments one reagent spoke of how much the element of natu- 
ralness added to the effectiveness of the pictures. Perhaps it 
was the lack of naturalness which made the two pictures of the 
crucifixion by Ulrich Apt and Altdorfer have almost the op- 
posite effect from that of the other sad pictures, and possibly it 
was this, also, which gave the effectiveness to the Pieta by 
Boécklin. Not only the content of the picture but the nature 
of the print itself is also important as regards effectiveness. 
One of the reagents remarked, for example, that the photo- 
graphs used were much more effective than the half-tones. 

In the course of these experiments one of the reagents said 
that she could make the sad pictures affect her by holding 
‘‘her breath’’ and ‘‘breathing deeply’’ or by using her ‘‘imag- 
ination.’’ She added that unless she did one or the other, or 
unless there was ‘‘a suffering face’’ or ‘‘some decided indica- 
tion of physical suffering,’’ she felt nothing while looking at 
the sad pictures. 

(4) The tables show, except in case of reagent H, that when 
the sad fore-pictures are replaced by comic fore-pictures, the 
funniness of the comic pictures is partially or wholly renewed. 
H compared the funniness of the new and old comic pictures, 
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and said it was much less in case of the latter, and had not a 
more satisfactory explanation been at hand possibly the con- 
sciousness of contrast might have been considered as offering a 
possible explanation of the variation observed in the case of 
this reagent. The fact is, that in case of reagent H, the effect 
of both the sad and comic fore-pictures is entirely covered by 
the loss in funniness which comes from the repeated seeing of 
the comic pictures. As Table XII shows, two sets of comic 
fore-pictures were tried with H in connection with the pictures 
of Set 1; the second set she reported much funnier than the 
first, but the results are only very slightly higher. 

To test this matter further a new set of comic pictures (Set 3) 
was taken up with H, and the sad fore-pictures of Set 2 were 
inserted before the comic pictures were first exposed to her. 
These were then removed, and the comic pictures exposed by 
themselves. Where with Set 1 of the comic pictures the sad 
fore-pictures had seemed to make the comic pictures less funny, 
with Set 3 of the comic pictures the opposite was true. The 
results are readily comprehensible when we examine Columns 
d in both Tables and see how enormously the pictures de- 
creased in funniness in repeated exposures to this reagent. 

It should be noted that the experimenter as well as the re- 
agents often observed what they termed a ‘‘hold-over’’ smile 
in looking at the comic pictures after the comic fore-picture 
had been removed. It may be said in passing that these ‘‘hold- 
over’’ smiles are also occasionally observed on the faces of the 
reagents in looking at any set of comic pictures, and in the 
light of the results obtained in the experiments of Series 1 and 
in using the questionary this must decidedly affect the results. 

(5) A comparative glance at the results of both Tables will 
confirm the remark of the reagent who said that the sad fore- 
pictures were more effective than the comic. One can also 
readily believe from the results that the comic pictures, as one 
of the reagents said, came as a great relief after the sad fore- 
pictures. 

(6) The Tables show also that the degree of influence of 
both the sad and comic fore-sets of pictures depends upon the 
individual. For example, as regards the sad fore-pictures of 
Set 1, P (Protestant) was most affected, and that R. B. (Cath- 
olic) comes next. Both tables show that V. S. (Jew) felt 
much less like laughing at the comic picture when he had seen 
a sad picture just before it, but if we rest our opinion entirely 
on the judgments he gave regarding their funniness we must 
say that he finds the comic pictures when succeeding the sad 
pictures slightly funnier. It should be added, however, that 
his judgment on the first few such pictures was lower than 
when the sad pictures were not present, and that he com- 
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plained of finding it difficult to get himself out of the mental 
attitude of the sad pictures. In case of the comic pictures, the 
results in the tables show that R. B. and P. were also most 
affected and S. V. least. Have we not perhaps here a method 
of penetrating into the emotional characteristics of individuals? 
These results confirm one in the opinion which one forms in 
becoming acquainted with these three men, namely that S is 
more governed by his head than are the other two reagents. 

(7) An examination of the results shows that the tendency 
to laugh and smile takes the same general course as do the 
judgments. If not directly connected, the two run parallel, so 
to speak, and in general, opinions regarding the presence or 
absence of the comic impression may be based upon either. 

One of the reagents (H) complained of the difficulty of re- 
membering whether she had felt like smiling or laughing, and 
this led to the experimenter’s recording the smile and laugh 
with the reagent I. R., with whom this set of experiments 
were still to be made. The same symbols were used as before 
and the judgment of the experimenter regarding the smiling 
and laughing of the reagent was always formed and sometimes 
recorded before the reagent had given his. _The results are as 
follows: 


SSLZ 
Judgment of experimenter 18-3- 7-0-16-6. 
Judgment of reagent I I-O—-18—3-16-2. 


As we should expect, the number of cases where no smile or 
laugh was recorded is greater in the case of the experimenter. 
Doubtless, training in the observing of expression, and a knowl- 
edge of the reagent’s face, especially if its mobileness is marked, 
would bring the two records somewhat nearer together. It 
seems to the experimenter from her experience in these experi- 
ments that we have in such experiments a means of increasing 
our knowledge of the relation between feeling or thought and 
physical expression in the same and different individuals. 

The effect of a sad picture and of a comic picture upon the 
funniness of a comic picture immediately following was also in- 
vestigated in connection with the experiments of Series 4, a 
mass experiment in which the Method of Choice was employed. 
A comic picture called the Elephant’s Revenge was thrown 
upon the screen for the reagents to examine. It was then re- 
placed by Bouguereau’s The First Mourners. The comic pict- 
ure was then again shown and the reagents reported whether 
it was funny or less funny than when first seen. ‘The same 
experiment was repeated except that a comic picture, The Don- 
key and the Bee, was substituted for The First Mourners. 

The results given in Table XIV, below, confirm those of the 
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previous experiments in that they show that the fore-picture 
affects the degree of funniness of the picture succeeding it; but 
they do not show as a whole, as did the preceding experiments, 
that sad fore-pictures tend to make the comic pictures follow- 
ing immediately after less funny, or that comic fore-pictures 
have the opposite effect. 

TABLE XIV. 


No. of reagents 
finding comic 
picture less 
funny after the 
comic fore- 

picture. 


finding comic finding comic finding comic 
picture funnier picture less picture funnier 

after the sad funny after the | after the comic 

fore-picture. sad fore-picture. fore-picture. 


No. of reagents | No. of reagents | No. of reagents 
| 


41 39 22 | I2 


The effect of music on the funniness of a picture was also 
similarly investigated with these reagents. A comic picture 
was shown and the reagents noted the funniness. Sad or sacred 
music was then played and the reagent recorded whether this 
increased or decreased the funniness of the picture. The same 
thing was repeated except that lively or comic music was sub- 
stituted for the sad or sacred music. The results are recorded 
in Table XV, below. Slide 9 represented some boys preparing 
to roll a big snowball down a hill upon a pig watching them; 
Slide 10 represented a man asleep with his mouth open into 
which a spider suspended by its thread was about to drop; 
Slide 13 was the ‘‘Kemble picture’’ represented in Plate VI. 
With Slide 9, ‘“‘Wayside Chapel,’’ ‘‘Polly Wolly Doodle,’’ and 
‘‘O where is My Little Dog Gone,’’ were played. With Slide 
10, ‘‘Old Kentucky Home,”’ and ‘‘Dashing through the Snow.”’ 
With Slide 13, ‘‘Nearer my God to Thee,’’ and ‘‘Yankee 
Doodle.’’ 

From these results it would seem that both sad or sacred and 
light music may greatly increase the funniness of a picture but 
that they have less power to decrease its funniness. 

The investigation was carried still further under conditions 
that were considered more favorable for arriving at reliable re- 
sults. Eight of the more advanced students were invited to 
participate in this experiment. Eight pictures were examined 
by these reagents, four while sad or sacred music was played 
(Chopin’s ‘‘Funeral March,’’ ‘‘One Sweetly Solemn Thought,’’ 
‘Prelude to the Organ,’’ ‘‘Funeral March’’) and four while 
lively music was played (‘‘Tarantelle,’’ ‘‘Christmas Polka,’’ 
‘Scotch Song,’’ ‘‘Dixie Land’’). The sad and sacred music, 
except in two or three cases where it had no effect, decreased 
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the funniness of the pictures; the lively music had the opposite 
effect. 

The leaves of Kemble’s book called the ‘‘Pickaninnies’’ were 
then turned for the observers to examine the pictures. Half 
of these pictures were then shown while sad or sacred music 
was played and half while light musie was played. All except 
one reagent recorded that the sad music lessened the funniness 
of the pictures and the light music increased it, and that this 
last was especially true where any movement was represented. 
One reagent said in noting the effect of light music, ‘‘they cake 
walk and go through all sorts of movements.’’ To summar- 
ize: In view of all these results, it is evident that a sad fore- 
picture or sad or solemn music may decrease or increase the 
funniness of a comic picture. The same is true of a comic pict- 
ure and of light music. I suspect, however, from an examina- 
tion of the reports in connection with the characteristics of those 
who gave them, that where the reagents fully entered into the 
spirit (perhaps I should say feeling) of the music and fore-pict- 
ures used, the sad or solemn music and sad fore-pictures de- 
creased, and the light music and comic fore-pictures increased, 
the funniness of the comic pictures in connection with which 
they were employed. I have gone into this subject somewhat 
at length in this preliminary work because of the theoretical 
interest of ‘‘contrast’’ in connection with theories of the comic 
and of the use of ‘‘contrast’’ in dramas, etc., to heighten the 
effect. In the light of these results it is evident at once that 
‘‘contrast’’ alone cannot fully explain the comic effect. From 
the practical standpoint they also show that ‘‘contrast’’ must 
be introduced with great care or it will defeat its ends. 

Series 4. The Method of Choice as a Mass Experiment. 

Object: (1) To ascertain the influence of smiling and sober 
faces upon the comic impression. 

Apparatus, Material and Method. Stereopticon and the fol- 
lowing slides: Siide z (Plate I) 2 sets of pictures (these pict- 
ures and the ones from which slides 3 and 5 were made were 
drawn by one of my students, Mr. R. Borough). Set 1 con- 
taining a set of 6 of Da Vinci’s smiling faces differing only in 
the amount of laughter as expressed by variations in the amount 
of the stretching of the mouth. Set 2, a similar set differing 
only in the degree of dolefulness represented in a similar way. 
Set 2 was covered, and Set 1 was exposed for the observers to 
record the number of the face found funniest. The same thing 
was repeated with set 2. Both sets were then simultaneously 
exposed and the observers noted the set which as a whole was 
found funnier. The number of observers finding face I, II, 
etc., funniest under each set is recorded under I, II, etc., in 
Table XVI under Slide 1. In the case of each of the slides 
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following, a similar record is given in the same table. Slide 2 
(Plate I): Taken from Fizegende Blatter, June, 1897; ob- 
servers recorded whether I or II was funnier. S/de 7 (Plate 
II): As will be seen, the five pictures differ only in the man’s 
mouth. Reagents were requested to note (1) whether I, II or 
III was funniest ; (2) whether I, IV or V was funniest; (3) 
whether II or IV was funnier; (4) whether III or V was fun- 
nier. Slide g (Plate II): (Appeared in Sis Hopkins, 1903. 
Reproduced through the courtesy of Zhe Judge Company.) 
Observers noted (1) whether I or II was funnier; (2) whether 
II, III or IV was funniest. Svide5 (Plate III): (1) whether 
I or II was funnier; (2) whether I or III was funnier; (3) 
whether II or III was funnier. Séide 6 (Plate III): (By 
courtesy of Puck, Keppler and Schwarzmann, Proprietors. ) 
Mr. Borough made two large copies of this picture. One was 
like the original but in the other the boys’ mouths were made 
to have a sober expression. From these two drawings the slide 
was made. Reagents recorded whether I or II was funnier. 

Reagents. Stanford students (119) attending lectures on the 
Psychology of the Social Relations. 

Results. ‘The sum of the judgments under each of the ex- 
periments just outlined, as well as of those of the experiments 
recorded in Tables XIV and XV, does not equal 11g. This is 
due to the fact that in some cases the reagents said they had 
no opinion, in others that the judgment was recorded in such 
a way as to be incomprehensible, and in still others that no 
judgment was recorded and nothing was said. 


TABLE XVI. 


SLIDE I. 


IV | v | II | IV 


| | 
| SLIDE 6. | 


| | 


| 12 | 87 


| 
| 
| 
Set 1. | Set 2. | Set 1 and 2. i 
I v | vi | v | v | 2 
3 4 I 6 52 | 46 5|7]|9 18 | 32 | 19 60 | 25 1 
SLIDE 2.| SLIDE 3. | SLIDE 4. ii 
28 82 || 3 | 40 | [29 | | 85 | 29 | 98 
5. | 
I I II | 
—|— 
17 | 65 12 | 81 40 = | 
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Conclusions based on the above tables. 

a. Within certain limits the broadness of the smile of a 
smiling face increases its funniness. The same is true of a dole- 
ful face. (See results under Slide 1.) 

b. A smiling face is more provocative of fun than is a doleful 
one. (Slide 1, Compare results under Set 1 and 2.) Thatis, we 
prefer, in opposition to Hobbes’s theory, on the whole, to laugh 
with others rather than at them. (See also results under 
Slides 2, 3, 4, 5, 6.) 

c. The presence of smiling and doleful faces helps the fun- 
niness of a picture more than those that are expressionless. 
(See results for Slides 3, 5, 6.) Moreover, the funniness is 
increased by increasing the amount of smiling and of doleful- 
ness. (See results for Slides 3, 4.) 

d. The presence of a doleful expression decreases the num- 
ber of judgments that one of a set of pictures is funny. This 
is seen by comparing the judgments in case of all the slides. 
For example, in case of Set 1 of Slide 1, the whole number of 
judgments that the pictures are funny is 112, while on Set 2 it 
is but go. 

It will be readily seen that the above conclusions should not be 
ignored in selecting comic pictures to be compared. 

2. To ascertain the effect of the size of a picture upon the comic 
impression. 

It seemed to me in comparing the pictures of Series 4 that 
their size had something to do with making one picture seem 
funnier than another. This opinion was confirmed by having, 
by means of the camera lucida, a more enlarged drawing made 
of the picture number II in Slide 6 than that used in making 
the slide, and asking people which drawing was the funnier. 
The majority of those questioned found the larger picture much 
funnier. An enlarged drawing of the picture on Plate VII 
(taken from Filiegende Blatter) also brought similar answers. 

At the close of the mass experiments just described, Slide 7 
(Plate IV) containing a smiling Da Vinci face in six different 
sizes was shown to the reagents. Fifty-four of them did not 
find the faces on the slide funny. The judgments of the re- 
maining sixty-five are tabulated below, under I, II, III, etc., 
being given the number of persons who found that particular 
face funniest. 
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Barring III, where the stereopticon brought out a peculiarly 
‘* funny turn of expression,’’ as one reagent expressed it, which 
was due to the drawing, the funniness increased with the size. 
At various times, since, Slide 8 (Plate IV’), 11 (Kemble’s 
Frogville Meeting-house), and 12 (Kemble’s ‘‘I doan’ wan’ 
no mo’ bufdays fo’ a whole year’’) have been thrown on the 
screen and people questioned in the case of each slide as to 
whether the larger or smaller picture was the funnier. Those 
questioned, as a whole, found the larger picture funnier. Un- 
fortunately in the making of the slide itself, as well as in the 
projecting of the picture on the screen, there is great difficulty 
in getting the two pictures of exactly the same brightness ; and 
for this reason the pictures differ not alone in size but also in 
distinctness. It therefore seemed desirable to try another 
method. 

In this second method a convex lens—an ordinary reading 
glass—was employed. The glass was laid flat upon the picture 
and then raised by steps to the point where the latter was 
largest and still distinct. Several hundred pictures were ex- 
amined and twenty or more reagents took part. Whether made 
up of a few lines or of very minute details the pictures were 
almost without exception found funnier when large. Many of 
these reagents also compared the pictures when reflected in a 
mirror from different distances and when placed at different 
distances from them but sufficiently near to be clearly seen. 
It was due to previous habit doubtless that, in general, the in- 
crease and decrease of size thus effected did not alter the degree 
of funniness. Occasionally a reagent reported that a picture 
farther from the mirror and at a greater distance was funnier. 
When asked why, he replied that it seemed to have greater 
depth and he felt more like a ‘‘ looker on.’’ 

In view of these results it ts evident that a larger picture has 
the greater probability of being judged funnier, and that in select- 
ing pictures for comparison, pictures of the same size should be 
chosen. 

If one wishes to examine a striking illustration of the above 
fact, one has but to compare the cartoons which appear in the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews and in other magazines 
with the larger originals. Indeed, is not Gibson’s power en- 
hanced by the fact that his pictures are so often larger than 
average pictures of the sort? 

Several explanations occur to one as to why, other things 
being equal, large pictures are funnier. One is that what is 
presented is perceived with greater ease and distinctness, 


1This picture appeared in Sis Hopkins, 1903. Reproduced through 
the courtesy of 7he Judge Company. 
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another is that a larger picture allows more time for the renewal 
of fun in the moving of the eye from point to point (see Series 
1, (1) (a) and another that any imitative movements present 
have greater extent (see p. gr). 

(3) To find the effect of movement upon the comic impres- 
sion. An interesting observation was made in connection with 
the experiments just described. The reagents frequently re- 
ported that, aside from the increase of size, the movement itself, 
both up and down, increased the funniness. A series of 50 pict- 
ures was tried with six different reagents. The reading glass 
was employed as before and the reagent moved it in various 
directions in examining the picture. There were exceptions, 
but as a whole the movement in one or more directions was 
immediately reported as adding funniness to the pictures. 
Various reasons were assigned. One reagent said it was due to 
the series of ‘‘snap shots’ or of ‘‘surprises’’ that the movement 
gave. In general, the movement was reported as giving life 
and reality to the picture, that is, that the movement which 
was in harmony with the probable direction of movement of 
any portion of the picture increased its funniness. If, for ex- 
ample, the movement of a person or animal, or even of an ob- 
ject, through the wind or any other cause, as the falling of 
water down an inclined plane, was towards the reagent, it was 
the upward movement of the glass that made the picture seem 
funnier; and if the opposite conditions were present it was the 
downward. A striking illustration of the movements in oppo- 
site directions increasing the funniness, and one often present, 
is that in which the persons represented in the picture seem 
during the upward movement to open their mouths (and even 
their eyes) and during the downward to close them, as if talk- 
ing. It was also reported in this connection that the movement 
made the characters in a picture ‘‘really smile and laugh.’’ 
Such report was more frequent, as one would expect, where the 
face was so represented as to make smiling or laughing a proba- 
bility. One reagent remarked, after giving her report, with 
a laugh, as had several others under similar conditions, that 
the laugh was ‘‘contagious.’’ Again, where people or animals 
are fighting, the movements downward made them approach, 
and upward, recede from each other; and this also added greatly 
to the funniness. The lateral movements of the glass have 
also the effect of increasing the funniness, for reasons similar, 
doubtless, to those just given. 

Series 5. The Method of Gradual Variation. 

Object. To ascertain whether there is, in case of a single in- 
dividual or of individuals as a whole, any particular degree of 
exaggeration which makes a given thing most comical. 

Reagents. Ten students who had worked in the psychologi- 
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cal laboratory one semester or more. Material. The following 
pictures: (1) An extension dog—Dachshund (Fig. 1, Plate V, 
¥ size of the original drawing). This cut and the others may 
be used, as were the original drawings, by removing the page 
and then dividing the drawings into two parts by cutting along 
the line AB. The parts thus separated can then be moved over 
each other and by so doing the dog, hat, and man may be made 
any length desired. (2) A man with extension legs (Fig. 2, 
Plate V, % sizeused). (3) Achild with extension hat (Fig. 3, 
Plate V, + size of the original drawing). This drawing and the 
one first mentioned was made by Mr. R. Borough. The second 
one mentioned was made by another of my students, Mr. I. 
Ackermann. 

Method. (1) The dog was made as short as possible and 
laid on the table before the reagent, no directions being given 
as to the mode of holding the head or looking at the picture. 
It was then lengthened until the reagent thought it of normal 
or natural length. This point was noted. The dog was then 
made full length and afterwards shortened to the point where 
the reagent considered it normal. This point was also noted 
and the experiments were then repeated. The average of the 
four measurements expressed in centimeters with each of the 
ten reagents together with the mean variation is found in I, 
under 1, in Table XVII below. (2) The dog was made as 
short as possible and then lengthened to the point between 
this point and the normal point (if the reagents found any well 
defined point), where the dog was funnier than when of any 
other intermediate lengths. Starting with the normal length 
the experiment was then repeated in the reverse direction. As 
before, four measurements were made. Each reagent found 
one length decidedly funnier than the other lengths, and the 
average length for the ten reagents together with the mean 
variation is recorded in I, under 2, in the table. (3) The dog 
was lengthened from the normal point to the point where re- 
agent found it funniest. As before, the direction was then re- 
versed and the experiment was repeated. Here, also, each of 
the reagents found a length of the dog which was decidedly 
funnier than any other, and the average length for the ten re- 
agents and the mean variation is put down in the table in I, 
under 3. At the close of this experiment the reagent was 
asked whether he found the dog funnier when longer or shorter 
than the normal and his answer noted. (4) The results in I, 
under 4 in the table, were obtained by lengthening and short- 
ening the dog in the manner previously described and by ask- 
ing the reagents to state in each case when it had reached a 
length where it could no longer be comfortably seen, or con- 
versely not seen, as a whole. The taking of this measurement 
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was suggested by the introspections of the reagents. Several 
said they could ‘‘not take the dog in’’ asa whole beyond a cer- 
tain point. One reagent asked over and over in connection 
with the adjustable hat how much of the picture was to be in- 
cluded ‘‘at a time.’’ Another, whether he was to keep his 
head still during the experiment. (5) The experiment re- 
corded under 5 in the table was conducted as before except 
that the reagent was asked to say at what point the dog no 
longer seemed, or conversely did seem, to be a dog. Several 
had said that beyond a given point the dog did ‘‘not look like 
adog’’ but ‘‘a log.’’ The hat beyond a certain point was said 
to look like ‘‘a stove pipe,’’ ‘‘smoke stack,’’ etc. 

At the close of the above experiments the dog was length- 
ened and shortened with different rates of speed and the re- 
agent was asked whether this movement in any way affected 
its funniness. If he answered in the affirmative, inquiry was 
also made to ascertain whether the direction, rapidity or the 
suddenness of arrest of the movement made any difference. 

The above measurements were also taken and recorded in 
case of the man with the extension legs and the child with the 
extension hat. 

The results seemed to make it desirable to obtain more data 
along this line and the following mass experiment was made. 
The drawing from which Fig. 1, Plate V was made was drawn 
on a waxed plate and reproduced by the mimeograph. A copy 
of this drawing was handed to each of the students attending 
lectures on the Psychology of the Social Relations, in connec- 
tion with the lecture on the Psychology of Advertising, with 
the following directions: (1) Lengthen and shorten the dog 
as much as possible several times and then record the point 
where it looks natural. Is the dog funny at this point? (2) 
Make the dog shorter than natural and record point whereit is 
funniest (if there is such a point). (3) Make the dog longer 
than natural and write down point where it is funniest (if 
there is such a point). Lengthen and shorten dog as much as 
possible several times before answering the above questions. 
(4) Do you find that the dog is funnier when longer or shorter 
than its natural length? (5) Lengthen and shorten dog. Is 
the movement funny? If so, is it equally funny in both direc- 
tions? If not, in which direction is it funnier? (6) Add any 
introspections you make during the experiment. 

One hundred and twelve students handed in measurements. 
Ten of the students of this class also madea similar report for 
points (1) and (3) in thecase of the hatand man. The results 
of these experiments are given in II in the table, the numbers 
(centimeters) indicating the average lengths of the dog, the 
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legs of the extension man and the heights of the extension hat 
and their mean variations. 


TABLE XVII. 


Extension dog. | Extension man. 


II 8.0) 5-4 
| 
-2| 1.3) 8 -6) 1-4) -4) -4) 1-2) 2.7, 2-7 
11.4} 8.4|18.6| 8.1] | 4.6) | 7-1 
| | | | | | | 
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In the curve below, the above results are shown in detail in 
one case—that of the extension dog, where one hundred and 
twelve reagents took part. The heavy line is for the dog 
shorter than the normal, the dotted line for the normal dog, 
and the light line for the dog longer than the normal. 


CuRVE IV. 


The ordinates represent the lengths of the dog as chosen by 
each of the 112 reagents, each division corresponding to one 
centimeter. These chosen lengths are arranged on the abscissa 
in order of magnitude, each division corresponding to three 
choices. 

Results (1) The results show that the reagents agree fairly 
well in regard to the normal length. 
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(2) The reagents all find a point less than the normal which 
is decidedly funnier than other points though they do not agree 
in regard to the particular length as well as in the case of the 
normal. The length less than the normal seems in general to 
be quite as funny as the one longer than the normal though 
four reagents did not find it at all funny. About half the re- 
agents thought it funnier because they were tired, they said, 
of the greater exaggeration. 

(3) As regards the length greater than the normal which is 
funniest:—In order to save space, the result for each reagent is 
not given by itself, but the small mean variation in the case of 
the four measurements under each head, and also the feeling of 
certainty reported by the reagent in giving a judgment, which 
was in no case omitted, show that here also each individual 
had a decided preference as regards the degree of exaggeration. 
The size of the mean variation in the experiment in which the 
one hundred and twelve reagents took part seems to point to 
decided differences in the individuals regarding the length of 
the dog which is most comical, though it should be taken into 
consideration that these experiments were made in the lecture 
room where the only support was the reagent’s lap. This 
large variation doubtless grows, partly at least, out of the fact 
that some few of the reagents find the dog funniest when as 
long as possible. The questioning of several such reagents, 
however, brought out the fact that there was another length, 
not far from the general average, which wasalso ‘‘very funny.’’ 

As regards the reason why so many reagents agree fairly 
well regarding the length between the normal and the extreme 
length which is funniest, not only in case of the dog but in 
case of the hat and man, one can believe from a comparison of 
the results in 3 with those in 4 and 5, that it is connected in 
some way with the inability of the eye, or perhaps of the 
mind,—since the twenty reagents, with whom all three sets of 
experiments were made, did not materially change their judg- 
ments when the objects were placed at distances of one meter 
and more,—to take in the whole object comfortably at a glance 
or to grasp it asa unit. On the other hand the introspections 
of the reagents concerned show that to the associations aroused 
is to be attributed the fact that the dog, hat, and man when ex- 
aggerated as much as possible, are so ‘‘very funny.’’ One 
reagent said laughingly of the dog, for example, ‘‘I am expect- 
ing to see it break in two;’’ another, ‘‘I wished to see how long 
it could get.’’ Of the hat, another said with a smile, ‘‘It looks 
like a stove pipe now.”’ 

The advantage of this method is still further seen in that it 
makes one aware that there are not only the primary fun pro- 
ducing lengths just mentioned but certain secondary ones. 
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The reagents remarked during the process of lengthening and 
shortening the dog, man, and hat, that certain lengths were ‘‘a 
little funnier’? than others. Though they usually could not 
tell why, it is probably often due both to vacillations in atten- 
tion and to partially aroused associations. The presence of 
such influencing associations is clearly seen in case of the hat. 
One reagent says, for example, ‘Now it is a John Bull hat; the 
fun has nothing to do with the child but with the funny pic- 
tures I have seen of John Bull;’’ another, ‘‘Now it is a French 
plug’’ or, ‘‘Now it is an old-fashioned Panama or Grandpa’s 
plug,’’ ‘‘Now it is like a hat one sees’’ in ‘‘the circus’’ or ‘‘in 
advertising,’’ etc. Moreover, there is doubtless sometimes a 
change in interest from moment to moment; for example, one 
reagent said at one point, ‘‘It is the boy and hat I am thinking 
of now;’’ at another, ‘‘It is the hat,’’ etc. 

Movement. Ninety-four per cent. of the reagents report that 
movement increases the funniness of the object. In general it 
is the more rapid movement which is more effective. Sudden 
stops also often increase the funniness. The reagents are about 
evenly divided as to the direction of movement which most in- 
creases the funniness. The reports of one reagent also sug- 
gested that the direction of movement with respect to the 
normal point was the important thing. He thought going 
from normal was funny and towards it not. 

It is probable that the increase in the comic impression 
brought about here through movement is due largely to the 
associations thus aroused. It was said in connection with these 
experiments, ‘‘ In growing shorter it (the hat) makes me think 
of the smashing in of the plugs;’’ ‘‘ The man seems to be 
kicking ;’’ ‘‘ The child’s expression seems to change during 
the movement,’’ ‘‘ The child is laughing at me now and seems 
to be enjoying this,’’ etc. 

The results of the above experiment show that we have in the 
Method of Gradual Variation a valuable means for investigating 
the comic impression growing out of the exaggeration which is so 
often present in the comic pictures of the present time. 

Series 6. The Method of Expression. 

To ascertain the peculiarities of the pneumographic and 
sphygmographic curves when the stimuli were comic pictures. 
(Messrs Gibbs and Yoshimi acted as experimenters. ) 

Apparatus. Sumner pneumograph, Marey tambour, Von 
Frey sphygmograph, Metronome with an electrical make and 
break attachment (the metronome was placed in a distant 
room and connected with the time marker through the switch 
board), Kymograph. The appearance of the stimulus was re- 
corded by the hand on the drum. Material. (1) Comic pic- 
tures: Kemble’s ‘‘ The Turtle Sings a Comic Song’’ (I) and 
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‘* Frogville Country Club gives an open-air Hop’’ (II), Comic 
pictures (III-VII), Large Laughing Face (VIII), Fate of the 
Hungry Mule (IX), Christy’s, The Youthful Prodigy (X) ; 
(2) Jokes: (3) The following reproductions of works of art: 
Gabriel Max’, Katto Emerick (A), The Laocoén (B), Diirer’s 
Crucifixion (C), Holbein’s Madonna (D); (4) Landscapes: 
(a-d); (5) On given signal reagent was told to think of some- 
thing funny (a’), of something sad (b'). Method. It seems 
undesirable, in view of the preliminary nature of this work, to 
give in detail the mode of procedure employed. It should per- 
haps be said, however, that a reading of the investigations of 
Mentz, Lehmann, Binet, Zoneff und Meumann, Brahn, etc., 
and a noting of the precautions to be taken, preceded the doing 
of the experiments. On heginning the experiments the re- 
agent was asked to put himself as far as possible into a passive 
mental condition while awaiting the stimulus. He was also 
told the stimulus would be a picture or an anecdote but was 
not informed regarding its character. 

Results. Table XVIII, below, shows: 

1. That the breathing is more rapid after the stimulus has 
been given. 

2. The following shows that the pulse has also increased in 
rapidity : (1) The average length of the pulse wave in the 6-12 
waves immediately after the stimulus as compared with the cor- 
responding length immediately before. (2) The average length 
of the beat in the entire curve before and after the stimulus. 
(3) The longest average pulse wave occurs but once in the 
first 6-12 waves after the stimulus. (4) The shortest average 
pulse wave usually occurs after the stimulus. 

Zoneff and Meumann’ found where the stimulus was the 
reading of something witty from the Flzegende Blatter, that 
with the understanding of the joke pleasure increased and the 
breathing became quicker and the pulse slower. The great 
differences in the reagent’s judgments in connection with these 
experiments make it impossible to refer the great similarity as 
regards the physiological phenomena to any one kind of feel- 
ing. The close examination which the reagents were observed 
to give to the pictures makes one inclined to look upon volun- 
tary attention as the psychical correlate of the phenomena just 
mentioned. At any rate, to do so is to be in harmony with 
many previous investigators. 

It is evident from these results that one may examine a good 
many comic pictures and yet get no peculiarly characteristic pulse 
and breathing curves. 


1Zoneff u. Meumann, Ueber Begleiterscheinungen psychischer Vor- 
gange in Athem und Puls. PAil. Stud., XVIII, 55. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS. 


The experimental results show (1) that the comic impres- 
sion from a picture decreases in the same experiment from 
moment to moment and in successive experiments from day to 
day, and that the rapidity with which this occurs depends partly 
at least upon the complexity of the details; (2) interspersing 
new pictures between the old, forced or spontaneous laughter, 
drinking coffee, good physical condition and high spirits, a 
non-rigid holding of the body and a longer period between the 
exposures of a given set of pictures, help the comic effect; (3) 
that ‘‘time differences’’ may exist when two pictures are suc- 
cessively examined and compared, that is, differences growing 
out of the fact that one picture is seen before the other; also 
“time influences,’’ that is, differences arising from the un- 
equal loss or gain of fun in the norm and the comparison at 
the same sitting and successive sittings; (4) that ‘‘space dif- 
ferences’’ which depend on whether a picture is at a reagent’s 
right or left also exist when two pictures are compared; (5) 
that a sad or comic fore-picture affects the comic impression re- 
ceived from a given picture; (6) that the direction of the judg- 
ments of the degree of funniness and of the tendency to smile 
and laugh take a similar course; (7) that the presence of a 
smiling or doleful face in a picture increases its funniness; (8) 
that increasing the size of a picture and moving it help its fun- 
niness; (g) that the method of gradual variations is peculiarly 
adapted to investigating the particular degree of exaggeration 
which is most comic; (10) that looking at comic and other pic- 
tures and listening to jokes increased both the rapidity of the 
breathing and of the pulse. 


C. Drrecrep INTROSPECTION. 


Material and Reagents. Copies of Kemble’s comic picture 
‘‘Spring, Spring, Gentle Spring,’’’ which appeared in Life, 
April 23, 1903, and copies of the questionary were submitted to 
each of sixty students (thirty men and thirty women, referred 
to in the report by their initials) attending lectures at Stanford 
University on the Psychology of the Emotions. Throughout 
this investigation it has been observed, doubtless, that the 
reagents have largely been my students. I wish here to thank 
them all for the interest and careful thought they have invari- 
ably given to this work. 

The questionary was also applied by two of the above re- 


1Through a mistake, the legend in the making of my block was re- 
duced to ‘‘Spring, Gentle Spring.”” The picture is reproduced in 
Plate VI through the courtesy of the Lz/e Publishing Company. 
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agents—Mrs. J. C. Byrd (J)' and Miss Marie S. Burnham 
(M), seniors in Stanford University and students in the Eng- 
lish department,—to the sixteen comic pictures illustrating an 
article by Thomas E. Curtis entitled ‘‘Some American Humor- 
rous Artists,’’ which was published in ‘‘7he Strand Maga- 
zine, March, 1902. ‘The sixteen comic pictures of the above 
article are referred to in the order in which they occur by the 
Roman numerals I to XVI. 

All the data obtained by using the questionary as above in- 
dicated were tabulated and all final conclusions are based upon 
the results obtained from both sets of papers. 

The Questionary. The following questionary bears directly 
upon the historical phase of the comic and was formulated with 
a view to testing the various theories that have arisen regard- 
ing the fundamental elements in the comic impression. It was 
for this reason that, as far as practicable, the original wording of 
the theories was preserved: 


“Y. (a) Look at the picture and note carefully your ideas and feel- 
ings and state what first strikes you. 

(b) If the picture is funny state what muscular movements (of the 
eye, head, arms, etc.), you observed in connection with your feeling 
of amusement and which occurred first. Also any change in breath- 
ing, heart beat, pulse, etc. 

(c) Do you find yourself imitating any of the movements (or appar- 
ent movements) of the person or objects in the picture? 

(d) In connection with the picture do you have any auditory, optic, 
gustatory (taste), olfactory (smell), tactile or other sensations?? If 
so, what is their relation to the funniness of the picture? 

(e) Have you any associations in connection with this picture? 

(f) Does the funniness grow out of these associations? 

“=. 2. Make a judgment upon this picture making use of one of the fol- 
lowing terms: o, not funny or indifferent as regards funniness; 1, 
undecided whether funny or not (c, b, a); 2, slightly funny (c, b, a); 

«« 3, moderately funny (c, b, a); 4, very funny (c, b, a); 5, exceedingly 
funny (c, b, a). 

3. (a) Do you feel like laughing at this picture? 

(b) When tempted to laugh do you find yourself restraining or en- 
couraging yourself todoit? Why? 


1] wish here to thank Mrs. Byrd not only for the laborious care 
with which she and Miss Burnham applied the questionary to the six- 
teen pictures but also for helping me to tabulate and get into accessi- 
ble form the results obtained. 

2I use the word sensation here for what is, strictly speaking, per- 
haps, a memory image. This was only done in order to obtain data 
which had a decided character of reality. Whether any consideration 
except the practical one mentioned would lead to the use of the word 
in such connections is a matter for future investigations in zsthetics 
to determine, it seems tome. (See Lipps: A¢sthetische Einfiihlung. 
Zeit. f. Psy. u. Phys. d. Sinnesorg. 22, 1900. Witasek: Zur psycholo- 
gischen Analyse der Aisthetischen Einfiihlung, Zeit. Phys. etc., 25, 
1gor. Alexander: Some Observations on Visual Imagery, Psy. Rev. 
XI, 1904, 324.) 
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(c) Does everything that is comic in this picture make you laugh 
or feel like laughing? 

(d) Is everything in it that makes you laugh or feel like laughing 
comic? 

(e) Suppress entirely your tendency to laugh at the picture and give 
a judgment on it in terms given in question 2. 

(f) Increase your tendency and do the same. 

(g) If your laugh or tendency to laugh at the picture differs from 
that caused by cold, pain, tickling, animal spirits, kind feeling, self 
satisfaction, sardonic smile, etc. state if possible in what way. 

——~4. (a) Was there anything of suddenness, of unexpectedness, of sur- 
prise, or of a release from a state of constraint, in the ideas or feelings 
which determined the funniness of this picture? 

(b) If so, is it connected with the point of the joke in any way? 

(c) Does it seem to you that the degree of funniness or the amount 
of laughter is determined by the suddenness, newness, unexpected- 
ness or surprise? 

(d) The term ‘‘stale”’ is often applied toa joke. Has it any signifi- 
cance here? 

~~~ 5. (a) Is the perception of the funny in this picture pleasurable? 
displeasurable? or indiffereut? 

(b) Is there anything funny in this picture which is not pleas- 
urable? 

(c) Is there anything in the nature of an alternation of feelings in 
looking at it? that is, an alternation from pleasure to pain? 

(d) If so, does it constitute the funniness or help it ? 

™- 6. (a) Do you find esthetical (beautiful, ugly, natural, etc.), ethical 
(moral), or logical elements in the picture? 

(b) If so, what are they, and what is their relation to the comic; 
that is, do they add to or take from it, or partially or wholly consti- 
tute it? 

—.7. (a) Is there a feeling of superiority on your part in connection 
with the picture? 

(b) Or has anything been degraded or belittled in the picture? 

(c) Would you dislike to be or have your friends be the person or 
persons around whom the comic of the picture centres? Why? 

-=§8. (a) Is there anything of oddity, of resemblance, of congruity, of 
incongruity (ascending or descending), of contradiction, or of contrast, 
conuected with your impressions of the picture? If so, what is its 
nature? 

(b) Does the degree of funniness seem to depend upon the strength 
of the resemblance, congruity, incongruity, contradiction, or contrast? 

(c) Do you observe anything in the way of rotation of ideas or feel- 
ings during your examination of the picture? 

(d) Anything resembling tickling on the physical side? 

“sg. (a) Does the picture appeal to your own past experience and is 
the laugh partly at yourself? 

(b) Would you apply the term sympathetic to any of the impres- 
sions you have from the picture? Explain. 

“™~ao. (a) Is there any particular thing in the picture itself which de- 
termines its funniness? 

(b) Can you suggest a slight change in the drawing which would 
increase or decrease its funniness? 

~11. Do you observe three stages in the comic process? as— 

(1) Does the preposterousness or pervertedness disconcert you? 

(2) Does the suspense or strain increase until pressure becomes very 

reat? 

. (3) Is the illumination then complete and does the pleasure then 
begin? 
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12. (a) What is it that determines your judgment that this picture 
is funny, that is, is it the ideas, the impulse to laugh, the feeling of 
surprise or expectation, the feeling of pleasure, or what? 

(b) In stating how funny this picture is are you conscious of com- 
paring it with any other remembered or imagined picture? 

(c) If so, in what respects? 

(d) If not, what determines how funny it is? 

‘13. (a) What is the point of the joke in this picture? 

(b) Formulate a theory of the comic based upon your examination 

of this picture, that is, give the constellation of feelings and ideas 
entering into that which gives you the impression of funniness. 
“14. Which of the following terms do you find most applicable to this 
picture—funny, laughable, witty, humorous, satirical, burlesque, droll, 
parody, ludicrous, ridiculous, ironical, comical, nonsensical, silly, 
caricature, cartoon? (Lilly, Fortnightly Rev., LIX, 724.) 

15. (a) At the end of answering these questions make a judgment 
on the picture using the terms given in question 2. 

(b) Do you feel as much like laughing and are the physiological 
phenomena as strong as in looking at the picture first ? 

(c) Are you using the word funny with the same significance in giv- 
ing your judgment now? 

16. (a) Which of the following theories of the comic partially or 
wholly explain the funniness of the picture you areexamining? In 
each case point out fully in what respects. 

Aristotle (Poetics,ch. V). ‘‘ Comedy is an imitation of the more 
worthless characters, yet not, however, in respect to every badness ; 
but the laughable is a part of the ugly, for the laughable is in the 
nature of a missing of the target, and ugliness which is without pain 
and not destructive.”’ 

Quintilian. (Institutions of Oratory, I, Bk. VI.) ‘‘A saying that 
causes laughter is generally based on false reasoning, has always some- 
thing low in it, and is never honorable to the subject of it.’’ 

Hobbes (Leviathan, Part I,6; Human Nature, IX, 13): ‘‘ Laughter 
is nothing else but sudden glory arising from some sudden conception 
of some eminency in ourselves by comparison with the infirmities of 
others or with our own formerly.’’ ‘‘The passion of laughter pro- 
ceedeth from a sudden conception of some ability in himself that 
laugheth. Men laugh at the infirmities of others, by comparison 
wherewith their own abilities are set off and illustrated.”’ . . . ‘‘The 
same thing is no more ridiculous when it groweth stale or usual; what- 
soever it be that moveth laughter, it must be new and unexpected.” 

Groos (Einleitung in die A?sthetik, 376): ‘‘In the comic there is 
an object given us which we hold for something perverted ( Verkehrtes) 
and therefore consider with a feeling of superiority. Negatively it is 
accordingly desirable that in looking at such an object neither fear, 
nor sympathy arise because then the enlivening effect must necessarily 
remain absent.’’ (For criticism see Lipps, Ch. II.) 

Bain (The Emotions and the Will, 260): ‘‘ The occasion of the ludi- 
crous is the degradation of some person or interest possessing dignity, 
in circumstances that excite no other strong emotion. The element 
of the genuine comic is furnished by those dignities that, from some 
circumstance or other, do not command serious homage.’’ 

Kant (Kritik of Judgment, par. 54): ‘‘ Laughter is an affection aris- 
ing from a sudden transformation of a strained expectation into noth- 
ing.” ... ‘A jest must contain something that is capable of deceiv- 
ing fora moment. Hence when the illusion is dissipated the mind 
turns back to try it once again and thus through a rapidly alternating 
tension and relaxation it is jerked back and put into a state of oscilla- 
tion.” 
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Hoeffding (Outlines of Psychology, 296): “Everything ridiculous 
has this in common, that something weak suddenly appears in all its 
significance through contrast to a superior power. The ridiculous 
presupposes that for a moment we have let ourselves be duped, puz- 
zled, deceived by an illusion, or excited by an expectation, and that 

the whole affair is all at once ‘changed into a mere nothing.” ‘ 

“The effect of a contrast, on which the ridiculous depends, results 
from a sudden conjunction of two thoughts or two impressions, each 
of which excites a feeling, and the second of which razes what the 
firsterects.”” . . . humor there is a substratum of sympathy.”’ 

Lipps (Komik und Humor, 44). ‘‘The comic arises, if, in place of 
something expected to be important and striking, and under the pre- 
supposition indeed of the thought sequence which was to be expected, 
something making less impression for us, for our feeling, for our per- 
ception, for our present understanding, arises.’? (For criticism see 
Sully, Prolegomena to a Theory of Laughter, Phil. Rev., IX, 1900, 371- 


378.) 

Spencer (The Physiology of Laughter, 463): ‘‘Laughter naturally 
results only when consciousness is unawares transferred from great 
things to small—only when there is what we may call a descending 
incongruity.”’ 

* Marshall‘ (A{sthetic Principles, 165): ‘‘In the ludicrous there are 
transitions from mental processes involving effort to others where 
the same energy will produce greater effect.”” . . . ‘‘We havea 
tendency under such circumstances to laugh, or at least to smile, un- 
der the pleasurable excitement,”’ 

Ziegler (Das Komische, 11): ‘‘Three moments or movements can 
be distinguished in the comic. 1. Purposelessness of the mechanical 
process. 2. Inversion of purpose through the purposeless process. 3. 
Purpose in the inversion.”’ . . ‘The comic is a purposeless oc- 
currence which through inversion of purpose calls forth the idea of 
purpose.”’ 

Hecker (Physiology und Psychologie des Lachens und des Komis- 
chen): ‘In connection with what is comic there are one or more 
ideas which on account of their agreement and disagreement with the 
logical, practical and ideal norms (standards) may give rise to equally 
strong feelings of pleasure and displeasure.” . . . “In the comic 
a pleasant and unpleasant feeling is aroused.” . . . “Inthecomic 
is an intermittent, rhythmically interrupted pleasurable excitation.”’ 

*Locke describes wit ‘as lying mostly in the assemblage of ideas and 
putting those together with quickness and variety wherein can be 
found any resemblance or congruity, whereby to make up pleasant 
and agreeable visions in the fancy.’ 

Schopenhauer (The World as Will and Idea, Vol. II, viii): ‘‘The 
ludicrous is the unexpected subsumption of an object under a concep- 
tion which in other respects is different from it, and accordingly the 
phenomena of laughter always signifies the sudden apprehension of 
an incongruity between such a conception and the real object thought 
under it, thus between the abstract and the concrete object of percep- 
tion.” 

Kraepelin (Zur Psychologie des Komischen, Phil. Stud., 11, 361): 
“That unexpected, intellectual contrast acts in the direction of the 
comic, which awakens in us a struggle of zsthetic, ethical, or logical 
feelings in which pleasure predominates.’’ (For criticism see Lipps, 
Ch. III.) 

Wundt (Grundziige der physiologischen Psychologie, gte Aufi., I, 


1 Theories starred were not in the original questionary. 
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349): “The single ideas, which form a whole of the perceived or 
thought in the comic, stand in subordination to each other or with a 
kind of connection partly in apposition, partly in agreement, and thus 
there arises a rotation (Wechsel) of feelings in which, however, the 
positive side, pleasure, not only controls (verherrscht) but is experi- 
enced (zur Geltung kommt?) also in a particularly strong manner, be- 
cause it, like all feelings, is increased (wird gehoben) through imme- 
diate contrast.” 

* Melinaud (Revue des Deux Mondes, XXVII, 626): Summary of 
several theories: That which makes us laugh is that which violates 
traditional usage. (Penjon, Revue Philosophique, etc.). 

Ribot (Psychology of the Emotions, 351-357) accepts both theory of 
superiority and of incongruity (L. Dumont, Des Causes du Rire) as 
meeting distinct cases, but thinks sympathy mitigates feeling of 
superiority in higher forms. 

Sully (The Psychology of Laughter; The Human Mind, II, 148-153): 
‘‘It is uncertain whether the sources of the ludicrous effect can be re- 

) duced to one.’’ (Dugas, Psychologie du Rire, holds a similar view.) 


Kemble’s picture ‘‘Spring, Gentle Spring’’ (which will fre- 
quently be designated as the Kemble picture) proved very sat- 
isfactory. In every instance the students in answering question 
2 judged it funny in degrees varying from 2 b (slightly funny) 
to 5 a (the highest point of exceedingly funny). One student 
was uncertain at first but later gave a judgment of 3 a (mod- 
erately funny in the highest degree). The following table, the 

| first line of which gives the judgments and the second the per 
cent of the students giving that particular judgment, shows how 
| the picture was rated. 


TABLE XIX. 


Judgments. 5a 5b 


4c | 3a | 3b 3c | 2a | 2b | 2c aro 
| 


| 
| 


All the Strand pictures were judged more of less funny by J 
in answering question 2. M found three of the pictures not 
a and in general her judgments were lower than those 
of J. 

Initial Source of Fun. As a whole the reports on the Kem- 
ble picture give the impression that the judgment is based upon 
the complete comic conception; but an examination of the 
answers to question (1 a) reveals the fact that almost two- 
thirds (38) of the students noticed at once some funny detail 
before they caught the full sense of the joke. It is significant 
that in all the above cases save three, the judgment falls within 
the high marks 4 and 5 (very funny and exceedingly funny). 
On the other hand, only a few of those who mention no special 
detail as having attracted their immediate attention give high 


Per cent. 10 |33-3)13-3| 10 | | 6.6 
| | | 


42 4b ? 
| 
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judgments. The funny detail first seen doubtless often starts 
the laugh and thus creates conditions favorable to the full and 
hearty appreciation of the joke. One of many to note the com- 
ical attitudes first, writes: ‘‘ The ridiculous positions of these 
animals [lambs and rooster] seems to arouse the sense of the 
comic in me.’’ Of those who are attracted at once by the ludi- 
crous expressions, the verdict is almost unanimous that this is 
what starts the laugh. The following is typical: ‘‘ At my first 
glance at the comic picture it did not strike me as being funny, 
but after I had looked at it for abouta half asecond . . . I no- 
ticed the humorous grin on the faces of the animals and I 
laughed until I thought I really must be foolish.’ The fact— 
that the feeling of amusement frequently arises from a detail 
rather than from the conception as a whole, and that this initia- 
tory feeling doubtless adds greatly to the comic effect received 
later from that which properly speaking constitutes the joke, is 
further sustained by the reports from the sixteen pictures. J., 
who invariably notes some special centre of fun at the begin- 
ning, consistently judges the respective pictures higher than 
M., who does this less than one-half the time. 


Movements in Relation to the Comic Impression. 
1. Muscular Movements. In every case save three the feel- 
ing of amusement caused by the picture was accompanied by 


muscular movements, varying in number and complexity from 
the slight smile that involves but the muscles of the face, to the 
hearty laugh that brings into play almost all the muscles of the 
body. 

While there is great diversity in the individual reports as re- 
gards these movements, the combined results indicate a certain 
regularity. Roughly tabulated they fall into the following cate- 
gories, in the order given and with the frequency suggested :? 

1. The smile, beginning with the muscles of the mouth and 
extending to those of the eyes. [Almost invariable. ] 

2. The throwing back of the head. ([Frequent.] 

3. A deep breath before the laugh. [Occasional. ] 

4. ‘* The laugh, beginning in the throat and passing to the 
diaphragm,’’ ‘‘the downward movement of the diaphragm,”’ 
followed by the ‘‘ rise of the internal organs,’’ and the expul- 
sion of the air from the lungs in short successive ‘‘ gasps,”’ 
‘*chuckles,’’ or ‘‘ explosive sounds.’’ [Laugh, almost invari- 
able ; other phenomena occasional with individual students but 
practically constant with J on the sixteen pictures. | 


1The classification which follows is taken directly from Mrs. Byrd’s 
report on these movements. It is interesting because it confirms 
Spencer’s observations (See Physiology of Laughter) with which Mrs. 
Byrd was not acquainted at the time she handed the report to me. 
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5. The bodily movements accompanying the laugh, indi- 
cated by such expressions as—‘‘ swaying back and forth,’ 
‘‘convulsed with laughter,’’ ‘‘ doubling up,’’ etc. [Frequent.] 

6. Increased respiration. [Very frequent. ] 

7. Increased blood flow. [Frequent.] 

8. The throwing out of the legs and arms, the violent slap- 
ping down of the hands, and similar movements. [Occasional.] 
i A comparison of the judgments given, with the reports on 

fae above phenomena in individual cases, reveals the fact that 
the funniness decreases with the number and complexity of the 
movements. The table below makes this clear at a glance. 


| TABLE XX. 


Corresponding Time of 


Character of Muscular Movements. Judgments. Occurences. 


Laugh, accompanied by other 5a, b, c, 15 
marked muscular movements. 4a, b, c, 33 


Movement of facial muscles in- 3a 
volved in smile, and muscles 3b 
involved in respiration. 3c 

? (afterwards 3a) 


2a 
2b 


Little or no impulse to smile, 4a 
and no muscular movements. 3b 


With a single exception, readily explainable by the nature of 
the associations aroused, the high judgments 4 and 5 are found 
in connection with the ‘‘ laugh, accompanied by other marked 
muscular movements.’’ The students themselves were some- 
times aware of the fact that movement helped the comic effect. 
H. W. says, for example, that he has an almost irrepressible 
desire to yell ‘‘ whoop la,’’ and that it helps him appreciate the 
fun of the picture because ‘‘ there is so much movement in it.’’ 
The two others who record no physiological phenomena yet 
give a judgment 3 b (moderately funny), both admit that they 
purposely refrain from laughing—one because she considers it 
‘*a waste of time to laugh,’’ the other because ‘‘ it seems too 
silly.’’ A comparison of the judgments given at the close of 
the experiment, with the presence of the laugh and accompany- 
ing physiological changes, adds fresh data to the results already 


| 
3 
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Smile. I 
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obtained. In every case but three, where a high judgment is 
given at the end, the students still experience the desire to 
laugh in varying degrees, and physiological phenomena more 
or less marked, according to the variations in the judgments. 
In the five cases where there is an increase in funniness re- 
corded, there is a corresponding increase in the impulse to 
laugh and in attendant muscular movements. On the other 
hand, where the final judgment is low or the funniness has 
ceased entirely, there is a conspicuous absence of all such 
physiological changes. 

| The reports from the sixteen pictures furnish further proof 
| that the presence of muscular movements enhances the appre- 
, ciation of the comic. With both reagents, when the pictures 
were rated high, the experience was accompanied by the laugh 
and physiological phenomena. But with the nine judgments 
falling below 2 b (slightly funny) no movements are recorded 
except in one instance—J rates picture III, as 2c and is con- 
scious of a ‘‘ slow smile.’’ 

The foregoing results lead to the conclusion, that muscular 
movement is an important element in the experience which we call 
the comic, and that as regards number and complexity such move- 
, ments run parallel with the strength of that experience. 

2. ILmitative Movements. ‘The results show that the Kemble 
picture was peculiarly fitted to bring out imitation as a factor 
in the comic. Of the sixty students all but nine report that 
they felt distinct imitative impulses. Thirty-seven felt a strong 
tendency to skip about and frolic with the animals; twenty- 
three smiled with the faces or took on their comical expressions ; 
twelve experienced both of these impulses ; and five tended to 
assume the attitude of some object in the picture. All this 
seems to point to imitation as a factor to be reckoned with in 
the study of the comic. A comparison of the individual re- 
ports with the judgments shows that the highest appreciation 
of the comic is always found in conjunction with the most pro- 
nounced imitative tendencies ; and further, that the degree of 
funniness, in this picture, is largely influenced by the nature 
and complexity of the imitation. The results of this compari- 
son appear in Table XXI. In I are given the judgments of 
those who -have a tendency to gambol about with the animals 
and to smile with the smiling faces in the picture. In II the 
judgments of those who have a tendency to gambol about with 
the animals, accompanied by a corresponding joyous feeling 
but by no conscious tendency to imitate the smiling faces. In 
III the judgments of those who have a tendency to imitate the 
smile or comical expression on the faces but with no other imi- 
tative tendencies. In IV the judgments of those who have a 
tendency to assume the attitude or imitate the movement of 
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some one object in the picture. In V the judgments of those 
who have no tendency whatever to imitation. The figures in 
the columns under the judgments 5 a, 5 b, etc., indicate the 
number of times the particular judgments occurred. 


TABLE XXI. 


Character | | | | | | | 
of imitative 


| ‘Total num- 
impulses. | 
| 


ber of 
| | judgments. 


Range of 


| judgments. 


—_ 

| 
| 

| 
| 


12 5a-4c 


25 5a-—3b 


| 


| | 4a-4c 


4a-2b 


In I, where there is a combination of imitative impulses, that 
is, the tendency to spring about and the tendency to smile, the 
range of judgments is limited to the high marks 4 and 5. Of 
the twelve listed, ten fall within the highest (5a, b,c). In 
II, where there is a tendency to imitate the springing move- 
ment but not the smile, the range is wider, 5a-3b. But nine- 
teen of the twenty-five fall within the second highest mark (4a, 
b,c). In III, where the smile alone is imitated, the entire 
eleven fall within 4, six of them reaching the highest degree, 
4a. IV, where there is diversity in the imitation, naturally 
shows a wider range of judgments, 4a-2b. The two who give 
the high mark 4a felt themselves running with the man to es- 
cape from the bull. The funny associations aroused in both 
cases by the incident, probably account for the high judgments. 
On the other hand, the two who gave the low judgments ex- 
perienced an imitation which involved a strongly counteracting 
sensation. 

This brings us to a point which should be mentioned. 
Throughout this investigation it has been observed that 
wherever the imitative impulse is found in connection with a 
tendency to inhibit movement, the judgment is invariably low. 
The cases mentioned in IV are conspicuous examples. The 
one who gives the judgment 3c, feels a tendency to assume the 
attitude of the rooster, but she also experiences fear (says she 
can feel the ‘‘smooth, soft, slimy snake’’ and it makes her 
‘* shudder ’’) which is paralyzing in its nature ; another, whose 
judgment is 2b, says that he instinctively imitates the piper 
and immediately feels himself ‘‘ grow drowsy.’’ Another case 
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in point is the single low judgment (3b) among those who felt 
the impulse to spring about. This student says: ‘‘I felt a 
slight tendency to imitate the dancing lamb,’’ but ‘‘ when I 
looked at the birds I had a feeling of trying to soar and being 
weighted down by that burdensome spring.’’ And M, who 
worked on the sixteen pictures, after looking at picture IV of 
the Strand set, writes, ‘‘I held my breath in suspense with the 
actor and experienced a sinking, discouraged feeling.’’ These 
and other instances, seemed to indicate that any sensation which 
arises from an inhibition to motion tends to decrease the funniness 
of the experience. 

Of all the imitative movements, the smile has the most im- 
mediate and the most lasting effect on the final comic impres- 
sion, as expressed in the judgment. As has been indicated 
elsewhere ¢he imitative smile doubtless often starts the laugh be- 
fore the real point of the joke is apprehended, thereby creating 
conditions conducive to a fuller appreciation of the humor of 
the whole situation. P. C.’s experience may serve as a type. 
She says: ‘‘The fact that all the animals in the picture seem 
to be laughing makes me want to laugh at once.’’ Further, 
this imitative smile not only starts the laugh, invariably fol- 
lowed by the high judgment, but occasionally it seems to be 
the only source of fun in the picture. P. W., who sees ‘‘abso- 
lutely nothing funny in the whole thing but the comical ex- 
pression on the faces,’’ rates hisexperience as 3b. Two others, 
who declare themselves at once as ‘‘disgusted at such non- 
sense,’’ catch the broad smile of the moon and seem forced to 
give the high marks 4c, 4a. The reports from the sixteen pic- 
tures furnished two interesting parallels. J in connection with 
picture III, and M in V, are prompted by strong ethical feel- 
ings to denounce the situation depicted—age ridiculed by youth 
—but are forced over and over, in spite of themselves, to laugh 
with the boys until they give higher judgments at the end 
than they did at the beginning. Not only does this imitation 
of the smile make the whole experience funnier, but it serves 
to keep it so. Scattered throughout the reports are references 
showing that the fun ts continually being revived by the sympa- 
thetic smile. For example, P. G. gives her judgment of the 
picture in the beginning as 5c. ‘Throughout her report she 
refers directly or indirectly to this imitative tendency and at 
the close she rates the picture as 5c, her original judgment. 
When we remember that this questionary required long and 
close analysis, we cannot be surprised that with the majority 
of the students the funniness decreases greatly or vanishes en- 
tirely toward the end of the experiment. Notwithstanding 
this, the twenty-three who feel the tendency to imitate the smile 
give comparatively high judgments at the end. Only one falls 
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below ‘‘moderately funny,’’ and the student giving this was 
familiar with the picture before the work was begun. It is 
significant to note that nine of these twenty-three judgments 
are as high as the initial ones, two are higher, and the remain- 
ing eleven show a slight decrease, in no instance to be com- 
pared to the falling off indicated in the reports of those who 
experience no tendency to smile. From these reports and the 
results of the experiments of Series 4, (1) we are better able to 
understand why the comic mask was worn in Greek comedy, 
why the comedians on our stage often precede their jokes by a 
smile or laugh, and why certain funny stories related in the 
very same words sometimes seem in one case much funnier 
than in the other. 

Finally, since it may be argued against the conclusions here 
drawn on imitation as a potent factor in the comic impression, 
that this picture is especially adapted to imitation of move- 
ments peculiarly conducive to a joyous state, and that the con- 
clusions reached in this experiment will not hold good in other 
cases, it is very important to note at this point that the results 
from the varied material of the Strand pictures are even more 
convincing than those from the Kemble picture. With both 
reagents, wherever the judgment rises above the ‘‘slightly 
funny’’ mark, there is imitation, varying in nature and com- 
plexity according to the degree of funniness. Below this mark 
there is none recorded. J, who imitates every smile or takes 
on the comic expression depicted, consistently rates the indi- 
vidual pictures much higher than M, who feels this tendency 
but five times. Further, these five instances represent M's 
highest judgment, and in each case the pictures grow funnier 
toward the end. J’s records also sustain the point, that the 
constant recurrence of the imitative smile renews the humor of 
the whole situation. 

From this investigation, then, it seems safe to conclude:— 
that imitation enters as a factor in the comic impression; and 
that the number, intensity, and character of the imitative tenden- 
cies determine, to an appreciable extent, the degree and persistency 
of the comic experience. 

The part taken by imitation in the comic impression was, 
however, still further investigated. Twenty-seven reagents, 
seven of whom had taken part in answering the questionary, 
who found the Kemble picture funny, were asked to imitate 
the movements represented in the picture and to state whether 
it increased or decreased its funniness. ‘Twenty reported an 
increase, two a decrease and five no change in funniness. 
Again, the picture (Plate VII) which had been drawn in two . 
sizes and the larger of which had been more frequently judged 
funnier (See p. 70), was shown to many persons and they were 
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asked in case they observed imitative movements to state in 
connection with which one these movements were more fre- 
quently present. or stronger. The almost invariable answer 
was in connection with the larger, that is, the one which had 
been most frequently judged funnier. The conscious imitation 
of the movements represented in this picture also increased the 
funniness. Finally, a mass experiment was made in which the 
pictures in Kemble’s ‘‘Pickaninnies’’ were used as material and 
ten reagents, six of whom had worked at least a year in the 
laboratory, took part. 

Each reagent was shown the pictures in turn, the legends 
having been previously covered, and asked to give his judg- 
ment of its degree of funniness by using the terms, not funny 
(o), slightly funny (1), moderately funny (2), very funny (3). 
The reagent was also asked to observe whether there were im- 
itative movements in the (a) mouth, (b) eyes, and (c) other 
parts of the body, and to use the terms no movements, slight 
movements, moderate movements and strong movements in 
giving his judgments. 

TABLE XXII. 


No. of movements | Ar Ne| N |CS| Ki W | H 


Mouth | 16 | 20 | 28 | 27 | 32 | 230 
Eyes | | 20 | 21 | 24 | 27| 186 


13 | 18 | 20 | 20 | 27 | 21 145 


| 


51 51 | 57 | 61 | 69 | 78 | 80 561 

Sum of judgments | | 58 | 65 | 44 | 74 | 68 63 


The above table shows the whole number of times that 
movements of the mouth, eyes, and the remaining parts of the 
body occur in case of each reagent and the totals of such move- 
ments for each and all the reagents. 

The numbers in connection with the total judgments were 
obtained by assigning the values 3, 2, 1, ando to the judg- 
ments very funny, moderately funny, slightly funny and not 
funny, respectively, and then taking the sum of the numbers 
obtained with each reagent. A careful comparison of the above 
results with all the judgments obtained in each case seems to 
justify this very crude method of determining the order in which 
the reagents stand as regards the degree of funniness of the 
pictures as a whole. 

The reagents arranged in the same order as in the table, 
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that is, beginning with the one who reports the smallest num- 
ber of movements and ending with the one who reports the 
greatest number, stand: 

C, Co, Ar, Ne, N, CS., K, W, H, Ma. 

The above reagents arranged in order in accordance with the 
sum of the numbers corresponding to their judgments regard-, 
ing the funniness of the pictures and beginning with the one 
who has the lowest judgment, stand as follows: 

C, Co, Ar, K, N, Ma, CS., Ne, H, W. 

In spite of the extreme crudeness of the method, the agree- 
ment between the judgments regarding the greater funniness 
and the greater number of movements reported is certainly 
striking, especially in view of the fact, that the four reagents 
who agree best have done work in the psychological laboratory 
for a year and that two of them (C and Co) are doing ad- 
vanced work. ‘These results also show, by a method more re- 
liable probably than the questionary, that more imitative move- 
ments are present in the case of the reagents who give the 
higher judgments and vice versa. Attention should be drawn 
to the fact that this conclusion is based upon the total number 
of movements and not upon those of the mouth alone. In fact, 
the mouth shows the widest divergence. 

It will be seen from the table that the mouth is more prone to 
imitative movements than other parts of the body. Thereports 
of these reagents show, as has been observed elsewhere, that 
imitative movements of the mouth, even if not connected with 
smiling, often occur in connection with a high judgment regard- 
ing the funniness; as, for example, in case of picture 39, ‘‘Aint 
no mo’ fun,’’ etc. 

Table XXIII, below, shows the range of the imitative move- 
ments in case of each judgment; that is, under I, the per cent of 
the whole number of judgments of that class in which there were 
no movements at all; under II the per cent where there was 
movement in one part (the mouth, eyes or other parts of the 
body); under III in two parts; and under IV in three parts. In 
Table XXIV, I gives the ratio of the number of cases of no 
imitative movements to the number of judgments of each of the 
judgment categories; II the same ratio where there are slight 
imitative movements; III where there are moderate imitative 
movements; IV where there are strong imitative movements. 

The results of these tables show that a wider range of im- 
tative movements is present in case of the higher judgments; 
that imitative movements of greater strength are present in case 
of higher judgments; that the comic impression is not always 
accompanied by imitative movements and conversely. 

Sensations other than those connected with movement. ‘The 
question regarding the sensations experienced has been very 
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TABLE XXIII. 


Judgment categories. II 


Judgment o (.12) 


Judgment 1 (.31) ; -42 


Judgment 2 ( .37) +23 


Judgment 3 ( .20) ‘ -I0 


TABLE XXIV. 


Judgment categories I II III IV 


Judgment o -07 


Judgment 1 -16 


Judgment 2 -15 


Judgment 3 -7I 


incompletely answered in case of the Kemble picture. Of those 
reporting below ‘‘very funny’’ only one reagent reports on her 
sensations, and she experienced disagreeable sensations in con- 
nection with the snake. Of the fifty reagents giving a judgment 
above ‘‘moderately funny’’ but forty report. Thirty-one of these 
experience what they call sensations. They are in many instan- 
ces evidently very weak, and as a whole auditory in nature. 
Only eight gave an opinion of the effect of sensations on the 
comic impression. Five of these thought they helped it and 
the remainder that they had no effect. At the close of the 
study the above reagents experiencing sensations reported 
them as less strong or entirely wanting. In case of the sixteen 
pictures, J, whose judgments, as has been stated, are much 
higher as a whole than those of M, has auditory, etc., sensa- 
tions in connection with thirteen of the sixteen pictures, while 
M experiences such sensations but twice. In general, J re- 
ports these sensations as adding to the funniness but occasion- 
ally she finds that they detract from it. In her judgment (3a) 
on picture VII she says, for example, ‘‘the Irish brogue adds 
to the funniness’’ but on the picture IX (judgment 2c) ‘‘the 
baby’s cry (she is herself a mother) materially detracts from 
it.’’ The only other picture upon which J gives a judgment 
below ‘‘very funny’’ where there were auditory, etc., sensa- 
tions present, is that upon which M also gave a low judgment 
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under similar conditions. J does not ‘‘see’’ as does M the 
breathing of the old man but ‘‘hears’’ it and ‘‘feels hot and 
uncomfortable with him.’’ 

In view of the previous report it seemed desirable to obtain 
further data along this line. The Kemble picture was placed 
before twenty-seven different persons (who found the picture 
funny ),—seven of whom had taken part in answering the pre- 
vious questionary,—with the following questions: 

1. (a) Do you have any auditory, optic, gustatory (taste), 
olfactory (smell), cutaneous (skin), organic (muscular, circu- 
latory, respiratory, etc.) or other sensations in connection with 
the picture? If so, state what they are. (b) Seek to arouse 
such sensations as would be in accordance with what is repre- 
sented in the picture. If you succeed state whether they in- 
crease or decrease the funniness of the picture. 

2. Look at the picture until it ceases to be funny. (a) Do 
you have the same sensations and imitative movements as at 
first and are they as strong? (b) If not, try to arouse the sen- 
sations and imitate the movements and state whether the fun- 
niness is revived, partially or wholly, by so doing. 

The answers to the above questions are recorded in per cents in 
the table below. The sum of the per cents under each head 
subtracted from one hundred shows the per cent of those persons 
making no report. 


TABLE XXV. 


| 
| 


Affirmative, .93/Increase, .59\Affrmative, .o4|Funniness 

Negative, .07| Decrease, .07| Negative, -66| partially 

No effect, .07| revived, .51 

Unable to | 
arouse sen- | 
sations, ol 


To conclude this point,—the following considerations would 
lead one to suppose that sensations enhance the comic effect: (1) 
the frequent presence of sensations when the picture is judged 
above ‘‘ moderately funny,’’ and their absence when the judg- 
ments fall below this mark ; (2) the introspections of the re- 
agents reporting very marked sensations; (3) the fact that 
sensations are less strong or unnoticed when the picture has 
ceased to be funny but that the arousing of the sensations pre- 
viously observed often revives the comic effect; (4) the fact 
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that the arousing of appropriate sensations when they were not 
at first present increases the comic effect. The introspections 
of the reagents throw some light as to why sensations enhance 
the funniness. To use the words of one of them, ‘‘ They put 
one into the spirit of the picture ;’’ of another, ‘‘ The picture 
seems dead’’ without them. It is probable, too, as another re- 
agent points out, that they increase the element of contrast. 
The few cases where the effort to arouse sensations not only 
did not arouse or increase the comic impression but decreased 
it is doubtless due to what has been noted before—that the 
comic impression is accompanied by physical manifestations 
which are opposed to everything in the nature of a strain. In 
connection with this point, and as an introduction to the next, it 
should be said that the increase in funniness attributed to the 
arousing of sensations and the making of imitative movements 
appropriate to the picture should be referred at least in some 
cases to the associations aroused. ‘This is well brought out by 
the introspections of two reagents. After imitating the move- 
ments and reporting an increase in funniness, they added, after 
a momentary pause, that they believed they were laughing at 
themselves. 


The Part Played by Association in the Comic Impression. 


An examination of the data collected from the papers shows 
association to be an important element in the comic. With 
forty-eight of the sixty students, associations are aroused by 
the Kemble picture which influence the judgment according to 
the nature of the mental state which they induce. Table XXVI, 
below, is an attempt to show the effect of the different kinds of 
associations upon the judgment. In line A are given the judg- 
ment categories. In B and C respectively the number of 
judgments of that particular class at the beginning and at the 
end of the examination of the picture. In I are given the re- 
sults where associations amusing in their nature are present ; in 
II, where the associations are not particularly amusing but 
very pleasant; in III, where the associations are indifferent as 
regards feeling of amusement, or are actually unpleasant; in IV, 
where there are no associations. 

In Section I of the table, 42 judgments are listed which were 
accompanied by associations decidedly amusing in their charac- 
ter. The judgments here are consistently high, twelve in 5 
(a, b, c); twenty-six in 4 (a, b, c); two in 3a, one in 2b and 
one ‘‘ undecided whether the picture is funny or not.’’ The 
associations recorded were peculiarly adapted to bring about a 
jovial frame of mind. Nursery rhymes lead, with ‘‘Tom, Tom, 
the Piper’s Son’’ and ‘‘ Hi-diddle-diddle’’ as prime favorites. 
Personal reminiscences come next, and of these, the recollection 
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of having been chased by a bull is the most frequent and the most 
fun inspiring. ‘‘Spring poetry,’’ ‘‘ spring chicken,’’ ‘‘ spring 
lamb’’ with their broad power of comic suggestion, give place 
to the quieter amusement of the ‘*‘ Pied Piper of Hamlin’’ and 
the quaint pastorals of Edmund Spenser. From the prepon- 
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TABLE XXVI. 


1One reagent gave no judgment after examining the picture. 


derance of high judgments found here as compared with Section 
IV, where no associations are recorded, we may infer that the 
fun aroused by these revived experiences is carried over to the 
actually present experience and incorporated with it. A study 
of the individual cases brings out more clearly the direct bear- 
ing that associations have on the comic. First, things not 
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funny in themselves become funny through association. In 
answer to question 3c of the questionary (p. 84), ‘‘ Does every- 
thing that is comic in this picture make you laugh or feel like 
laughing?’’ G. K., replies : ‘‘ All the comic objects do not make 
me laugh, except by association.’’ Andto 3d, ‘‘ Iseverything in 
the picture that makes you laugh or feel like laughing comic?’”’ 
A. B. answers: ‘‘ Some of the things I laugh at may not be 
comic, but they awaken remembrances that are funny and I 
laugh.’’ Again, C. B., who is undecided at first whether the 
picture is funny, later recalls her ‘‘ Mother Goose’’ and many 
amusing personal incidents and at the close of the report gives 
the judgment 3a. Secondly, humorous associations frequently 
occurring, keep off staleness from the comic impression. ‘Table 
XXVI makes this apparent at a glance. A comparison of the 
initial and final judgments set forth in Section I, where ‘‘ asso- 
ciations of an amusing nature’’ are recorded, shows a remark- 
able holding up of the high judgments at the end. An exam- 
ination of the individual cases shows that six give a higher, and 
ten as high a judgment, at the end as at the beginning. On 
the other hand, in Section IV, where there is an absence of any 
such associations, there is a decided drop in the judgments, the 
majority registering 0. Thirdly, associations increase the fun of 
an already humorous situation. Six students of Section I give 
higher judgments at the end than at the beginning. Each of 
these has associations, personal and literary, of a highly amus- 
ing character ; and it is significant to note that many of these 
do not arise until late in the examination of the picture. A 
similar increase in the final judgment where the associations 
have been indubitably funny throughout the examination of 
the pictures is likewise noticed in the Strand set. In eight of 
the sixteen pictures, M’s judgment is higher at the end than 
at the beginning, and in case of J the same is true for four of 
them. Moreover, the introspections of these reagents show 
that they are conscious of a tendency to invest the actually 
present situation with the funniness aroused by the recalled 
one, and to fuse both into a single experience. Fourthly, 
amusing associations are able in part to overcome other influences 
acting in opposition to the comic impression. ‘The one element 
of the Kemble picture which seemed to elicit any sympathy 
bordering on the painful was the ‘‘ man chased by the bull ;’’ 
but in every case where the students recalled personal reminis- 
cences in this connection, the sympathy vanished entirely. 
The sixteen pictures with their more varied material furnish 
many examples of this kind. J’s and M’s experience with 
picture VII is typical: their feeling of sympathy for the babies 
and disgust at the squalor of the surroundings is counteracted by 
the feeling of amusement which arises in connection with an 
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Irish family with which each of them associates it. A word 
only in regard to the relation to the comic of associations which 
are pleasant, or actually unpleasant, but not amusing in charac- 
ter,—Section II of Table X XVI shows that in a few cases high 
judgments are found in conjunction with associations that are not 
particularly amusing, but very pleasant. This fact is supported 
by the reports from the S/vand group, where, in connection with 
six pictures, exceedingly agreeable associations are reported, 
which seem to create a mood conducive to high comic appre- 
ciation. Section III of this same table indicates that where 
the association is actually unpleasant, comic appreciation is 
low, and M, in reporting on the S/rand set, gives a low judg- 
ment where one of the pictures reminds her ‘‘ how tired, panting 
and breathless’’ she is at the end of a run. 


Concerning the Part Played by Laughter in the Comic. 


All the reagents reported themselves as feeling like laughing 
at the pictures used in this investigation whenever they were 
found funny. 

Twenty-three of those reporting upon the Kemble picture 
say they encouraged this feeling. Among the reasons assigned 
for so doing are ‘‘it is meant to be funny,’’ ‘‘to bring out the 


fun,’’ ‘‘it seems funnier,’’ ‘“‘to see new things,’’ to ‘‘appreciate 


the picture better,’’ ‘‘I answer questions better when laugh- 
ing,’’ ‘‘mirth is healthy,’’ ‘‘feeling is pleasant,’’ ‘‘everything 
in the picture is laughing.’’ Twenty-four reagents report 
themselves as restraining their tendency tolaugh. Among the 
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reasons are ‘‘because in classroom,’’ ‘‘do not dare begin,’’ ‘‘no 
ore to enjoy it with me,’’ ‘‘foolish to laugh alone,’’ ‘‘waste of 
time,’’ ‘‘force of training,’’ ‘‘force of habit,’’ ‘‘it seems silly,’’ 
etc. The remaining twelve reagents find themselves neither 
restraining nor encouraging themselves to laugh. In case of 
the Strand group, J neither encourages nor discourages her 
tendency to laugh. M waives the question or does neither, 
except in two cases. 

The importance of ascertaining whether the students were 
encouraging or restraining themselves as regards laughter, is 
immediately seen if one examines the table below in which the 
judgments of those encouraging themselves in laughing are put 
in Group I; of those discouraging themselves in Group II, and 
of those neither encouraging nor discouraging themselves in 
Group III. In this table 5a, 5b, etc., have the same meaning 
asin the other tables of the questionary, and the numbers 
under them indicate how many times the particular kind of 
judgment occurred. 

The most casual examination of the table shows conclusively 
that even the involuntary restraining of the laugh tends to decrease 
the funniness of a comic picture. 
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TABLE XXVII. 
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4c | 3a | 3b] 3c 


No. of 
judgments. 
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Below is given a classification of the answers to questions 3c 


and 3d of the questionary: 


KEMBLE 
PICTURE. 


Number of 
affirmative 
answers. 


-Number of 
negative 
answers.® 


STRAND 
PICTURES. 


Number of 
affirmative 
answers. 


Number of 
negative 
answers. 


Number of 
affirmative 
answers. 


| 
| 


Number of 
negative 
answers.® 


1This reagent says she ‘‘tried to laugh but could not.” 

2One of these reagents says, ‘‘I have to restrain myself or I would 
be laughing all the time,’’ and her judgment does not vary during the 
writing of the paper from 5a (the highest form of exceedingly funny). 
The other is one of those exceptional reagents whom restraint makes 
‘‘want to laugh more”’ and through this a picture is made funnier. 

The negative answers to the above questions, in which ‘‘ the man 
chased by the bull,’”’ “‘the parody on Pan,” ‘‘the 
man’s back,’’ etc., are mentioned, can be easily reconciled with the 
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Entirely suppressing the laugh or the tendency to laugh, de- 
creases the fun of the Kemble picture for fifty-three of the stu- 
dents and for one increases it. On the other hand, increasing 
it, makes forty-eight of the reagents find the picture funnier 
and five less funny. In case of the sixteen pictures where the 
laugh was suppressed, fun was decreased in every case for J; 
for M there was decrease of fun in case of five of the pictures 
and increase inone, J finds that encouraging a laugh increases 
the fun in nine cases and has no effect in the remaining. M’s 
remark that ‘‘the forcing of a laugh’’ makes her ‘‘sick to her 
stomach’’ explains why, except in one case, the encouraging of 
the laugh has no effect or decreases the fun of a picture. J 
states in this connection that she always induces or suppresses 
her laugh by thinking of something funny or sad. This sug- 
gests that the effect of the induced or suppressed laughter on 
the funniness of the pictures may be explained, at least some- 
times, by the new associations thus introduced. 

In view of these results and those obtained in connection 
with other methods, one can have no doubt that laughter and the 
feeling of funniness go hand in hand. 

The answers to the question regarding the manner in which 
the laugh in connection with a comic picture, differs from ‘‘that 
caused by cold, etc.,’’ threw some light on the nature of the 


comic impression as the following will show: ‘‘similar to a sar- 
donic smile,’’ ‘‘somewhat like that of tickling,’’ ‘‘less physical 
than that connected with cold,’’ ‘‘like that of self satisfaction,’’ 
etc. 
Novelty asan Essential Element in the Comic. ‘The terms 
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**suddenness,’’ ‘‘newness,’’ ‘‘unexpectedness,’’ and ‘‘surprise,’’ 
selected from representative theories of the comic, were pur- 
posely combined in question (4a) to allow for individual inter- 
pretation and to deduce, if possible, the element common to 
all. The results clearly show that although in individual 
comic experience nice distinctions may be drawn, xovelty in one 
form or other ts always present. 

All the reagents who saw the Kemble picture for the first 
time say ‘‘that the degree of funniness or the amount of laugh- 
ter is largely determined by the suddenness, newness, unex- 
pectedness or surprise, involved in the experience. Further- 
more, a comparison of the judgments given at the beginning 
and at the end of the examination of this picture, substantiates 
their statements. Forty-three of the sixty final judgments are 
lower than those at the beginning; eleven equal; and six 
greater. Twenty-five of the forty-three that decrease, fall be- 
low the “slightly funny’’ mark (2), and eleven show that 
humor has entirely disappeared from the experience (0). The 
above eleven cases in which the fun persists to the end, and 
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six in which it increases, show why newness has not been 
made an essential element in some theories of the comic. These 
cases have perhaps been sufficiently accounted for in connec- 
tion with the discussions of the arising of amusing associations 
and the imitation of the smiling faces which continues through- 
out the examination of the pictures. There is, however, in the 
recognition of new and humorous details at intervals an addi- 
tional reason for the renewal of the fun. One reagent says, for 
example, ‘‘Every time I saw a new object with springs it 
caused a new laugh.’’ Many similar extracts might be made 
to show that the involuntary transferring of the attention from 
one detail to another not only prolongs the fun of the situation 
but gives, at least partly, to the comic impression that wave- 
like character so commonly observed. 

The objection may be raised that what has been found true 
with regard to novelty in the case of the Kemble picture may 
not hold good in other cases; but the results from the sixteen 
pictures also confirm the idea of Hobbes and others that ‘‘the 
same thing is no more ridiculous when it groweth stale and 
usual.’’ 

As regards the answer to the question concerning the con- 
nection of newness, etc., with the point of the joke, the reports 
agree that it creates a mental condition variously termed ‘‘puz- 
zled constraint,’’ ‘‘tension,’’ ‘‘suspense,’’ ‘‘wonder,’’ ‘‘sur- 
prise,’’ and ‘‘expectation’’—which is favorable to ‘‘the percep- 
tion’’ and ‘‘appreciation of the joke.”’ 

Pleasure as an Essential Element in the Comic. Without a 
single exception the reagents who studied the Kemble picture 
testify that the perception of the funny in the picture is pleas- 
urable. Thesame is true of J’s report on the sixteen pictures 
and of M’s also, except in two cases where she reports minor 
details that are painful and yet funny. Nine others of the above 
reagents also mention some detail (the snake, etc.), which is 
comic but decidedly unpleasant to them personally. The 
others who find unpleasant details think they become funny 
and pleasurable by being placed in connection with something 
else. In view of these results one readily sees why in several 
theories of the comic (Plato, Hecker, Lehmann, etc.), dis- 
pleasure as well as pleasure have been thought to be present. 

As regards alternation of feeling in connection with the 
comic impression, J, in reporting on the sixteen pictures, and 
twenty-seven of the sixty reporting on the Kemble picture, 
mention some regularly recurring change of feeling, varying in 
intensity from decided pleasure to indifference or actually felt 
sympathy and pity. Three of these who consider that thealter- 
nation of feeling has no effect on the funniness give a low judg- 
ment (?, 3b and 3a) and speak only of a rotation of feeling 
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from indifference to pleasure and back again to indifference. 
The others who express an opinion give a high judgment (4 
and 5) and say they experience a sharp conflict between sym- 
pathy with the distress of some creature, and the feeling of 
amusement provoked by its ludicrous situation in the picture. 
These reagents seem to think that this ‘‘oscillation’’ adds to, 
‘‘the final comic effect through contrast.’’ On the other hand, 
while part of the opinions confirm Wundt’s and allied theories, 
some are more in harmony with that of Groos. M, for exam- 
ple, in examining pictures IV and V, and both reagents in ex- 
amining III and VII, feel that the strong sympathy aroused 
for the victim of the joke acts in direct opposition to the comic. 

In view of all the reports it seems safe to conclude that the 
complex experience out of which the final feeling of fun arises 
may contain elements of pain,—sympathy, pity, disgust, resent- 
ment, etc.,—which, if properly subordinated, may give rise to an 
alternation of feeling on the whole pleasurable, which adds to the 
final comic effect. 

The Relation of A:sthetic, Logical, and Ethical Elements to the 
Comic. The reports as a whole show that the average individ- 
ual is conscious of the ‘‘logical, practical and ideal norms’’ of 
Hecker and of ‘‘the struggle of esthetic, ethical and logical 
feelings’’ of Kraeplin. All the reagents find zesthetic elements, 
in so far as the natural and ugly may be considered esthetic, 
and logical elements present in the pictures; though very few 
speak of elements of beauty properly speaking, or of ethical 
elements. Artistic execution is thought to add to the comic 
effect, but the beauty of what is presented is not in itself thought 
todo so. From my own introspections in connection with these 
and other pictures I am inclined to agree with the reagents who 
reported on this point that the introduction of beauty of a tradi- 
tional and narrower type, interferes with the comic impression. 
Every one observes, in examining beautiful pictures of the kind 
mentioned, that a state of repose is more favorable to such 
zesthetic contemplation, and that everything in the nature of a 
jar, which favors the enjoyment of the comic, interferes with 
it. In view of this fact, it would seem, that except as this 
narrower and traditional kind of beauty is introduced in the 
way of contrast or to enhance the probability of the situation, 
it is foreign to the comic. The above statement will scarcely 
be questioned if by beauty we mean mere prettiness. My own 
impressions, for example, from Stanlaw’s and Christi’s pictures, 
as well as the answers of persons whom I have ees in 
regard to the point, show this. 

On the other hand there is in our time, especially in connec- 
tion with landscape painting of the impressionist school, a kind 
of zesthetic contemplation peculiarly physical, in which all the 
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senses seem to be involved, and which is not only not foreign 
but allied to the comic enjoyment of the more refined and deli- 
cate kind. One of the reagents expresses this well in saying 
‘‘T find zesthetic elements in this picture in the joyous exuber- 
ance of animal life. These zsthetic elements constitute in part 
the comic element of the picture.’’ It is this kind of esthetic 
pleasure which one receives from two of the prize comic pic- 
tures published in the Cenxtury of September, 1902. 

In its broader meaning, where the esthetic includes the ugly 
for the purpose of gaining in virility and character, the comic 
and the esthetic have much in common. It is for this reason 
that journals like /ugend where the comic and the esthetic 
stand side by side (see for example, Zin Liebeslied and Der 
Schusterjunge) find such an appreciative audience among criti- 
cal people. The non-agreement of the reagents regarding 
whether naturalness adds to the comic effect may be due partly 
to their non-agreement regarding whether a particular thing is 
natural. This idea occurred to mein connection with pictures 
representing automobiles frightening horses, the heads of which 
are so often made very large in proportion to their bodies. It 
was only after I had been backed down an embankment by two 
such frightened steeds that I realized that such caricatures 
really represent what those seated in the carriage see. 

As regards the form of unnaturalness which is denominated 
caricature and which is found in the Kemble picture, the re- 
agents agree that it adds tothe funniness. This is partly due, 
doubtless, to the introduction of the element of newness which 
has been shown in so many experiments to enhance the comic 
effect. 

All agree that both the logical and the illogical elements help 
the comic, but no agreement is found on the part of those who 
mention ethical elements. J, for example, finds ethical con- 
siderations arising in connection with her experiences with the 
Strand pictures nine times. Six add, two take away, and one 
has no effect whatever. M does not report specifically in re- 
gard to this matter, but what she says shows a strong tendency 
to dwell upon the moral aspect of the situations presented, and 
her generally low judgments regarding the funniness of the 
pictures seem to indicate that these moral reflections materially 
decrease the comic impression. On this point it may be said 
that probably where the fun is of such a character as to arouse 
pain, from the ethical standpoint, it may, if not too strong, 
strengthen the comic effect. Where, for example, as in a car- 
toon, the comic and the ethical have the pleasure in common that 
comes from the caricaturing of some weakness, it would seem 
from the results that the ethical may heighten the comic effect 
if the kind of pleasure derived from it is not too absorbing. In 
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this connection a recent remark of Mr. Steele the Cartoonist ot 
the Denver Post, is interesting. He says ‘‘cartoons are not 
funny.’’ 

One ought not to leave this point without drawing attention 
to a phase of personification, if one may so call it, which is im- 
portant in this connection. Each reagent tends to enter into 
or to assume the character of some one of the individuals, or 
even things, represented. In the Kemble picture one becomes 
the ‘‘ piper,’’ another the ‘‘ farmer’’ and another some one of 
the animals. In picture III (Plate III, Slide 6) of the sixteen 
pictures, M becomes the old man, J one of the boys on the 
fence. ‘This fact often largely determines doubtless the extent 
to which the ethical element enters into the comic as a deter- 
mining factor. 

The Part of Superiority and Degradation in the Comic Im- 
pression, ‘Thirty-seven of the reagents have a feeling of supe- 
riority in connection with the Kemble picture. The remaining 
twenty-three report themselves as having no such feeling. On 
the Strand pictures, the question is answered affirmatively four- 
teen times by J and eight times by M. It would seem from all 
these results that both Hobbes and Groos have expressed a 
wide-spread feeling in their theories. 

Thirty-five reagents find something degraded or belittled in 


the Kemble picture—animal and vegetable life, the piper, etc. 
J finds something degraded or belittled in all sixteen pictures 
and M in nine of them. ‘‘ Human ingenuity and Irishman’s 


” 


logic,’’ ‘‘ dignity of old age, 
tioned. 

In regard to having a friend the centre of the joke, J answers 
affirmatively fifteen times in the case of the Stvand pictures and 
says in one case the question has no significance. M says 
‘*yes’’ seven times, ‘‘no’’ two times and waives the question 
in the remaining cases. Fifty of the sixty reagents would dis- 
like to be or have their friends be the person or persons around 
whom the comic of the Kemble picture centres. The following 
and other reasons are given: ‘‘ the piper is lacking in ambition 
and serious ideas of life,’’ he looks ‘‘common,’’ ‘‘ stupid,’’ 
‘*senseless’’ and ‘‘ not happy.’’ Even the ten whose report 
on the question under discussion is negative, show by their re- 
marks that there is really something, often very subtle, in the 
nature of a degradation in making a person that around which 
the comic centres. Taken all together these results rather 
confirm Bain’s theory. 

Contrast, Incongruity and Contradiction. Below is given 
what is mentioned by the reagents in connection with the Kem- 
ble picture, fifty of whom report their experiences under con- 
trast, forty-three under incongruity and twenty-five under 
contradiction. 


etc., are among the things men- 
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UNDER CONTRAST. 


UNDER INCONGRUITY. 


UNDER CONTRADIC- 
TION. 


1. ‘The title and its 
representation.” 

2. ‘*The dull stupid- 
ity of the piper and the 
joyous activity of the 
animals.” 

3. classical pi- 
per and the modern 
farmer.”’ 

4. ‘‘Man who most 
needs a spring is with- 


1. ‘* The attaching of 
wire bed springs to the 
different objects.”’ 

2. ‘*The human aban- 
don of the movements.” 

3. ‘The human en- 
joy aent on the faces.” 


1. As under incongru- 
ity. 

2. As under incongru- 
ity. 

3. As under incongru- 
ity. 

4. ‘‘The exaggerated 
springiness of the ani- 
mals.”’ 

5. “‘Perfect amity 
among animals.”’ 


out one.’’ 6. ‘The title ‘gentle’ 
and the violent activity 
represented.”’ 


The overlapping in the above table shows that the word ‘‘con- 
trast,’’ used by certain writers on thecomic, and ‘‘contradiction’’ 
and ‘‘incongruity,’’ used by others, frequently refer to the same 
phenomena, and that, as far as ordinary experience is concerned, 
they might have been classed under one head. All but seven 
of the reagents report experiences which they classify under 
one or more of the heads just given. A critical examination 


of the reports of all the reagents as well as of the seven just re- 


ferred to shows that in every case where the genuine source of 
the comic is inherent in the picture itself, it can be traced to 
the subtle transference of thought from the idea of something 
conceived of abstractly in its normal state, to the same thing 
now actually being perceived, but in new and alien relations. 
Not only is this true of the students who reported on the Kem- 
ble picture but it is a more conscious process with the two re- 
agents who worked through the sixteen pictures which offer 
widely differing situations. If we accept contrast to designate 
what has just been mentioned as universally occurring, we can 
safely say with Schopenhauer, Hecker, Hoeffding, Spencer, 
Kraepelin, Wundt, etc., that contrast is an essential element in 
the comic impression. 

The facts that two-thirds of the reagents record experiences 
similar to that of the reagent who says, ‘‘ The picture would 
not have seemed nearly so funny to me, if I had not been led 
to expect something very beautiful,’’ and that Lipps’s theory 
stands the test of the varied material of the sixteen pictures in 
every case but three, seem also to point to disappointed expec- 
tation as an important factor in the comic impression and to 
give considerable support to the theories of Kant, Hoeffding 
and Lipps. 

The Determining Factor in the Judgment. The reports show, 
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so far as the reagents are able to analyze their experiences, that 
thirty-nine of them are judging of the funniness of the Kemble 
picture according to the idea presented, and twenty-one accord- 
ing to the feelings aroused by this presentation. Of the first 
class, nineteen find the determining factor in the sudden tran- 
sition of thought from the poetic idea suggested by the title to 
its absurd misrepresentation in the picture, thirteen state that 
the new and strange notion—variously termed ‘‘ outlandish,’’ 
‘‘queer,’’ ‘‘odd,’’ ‘‘ ridiculous,’’ and ‘‘ absurd’’—of having 
wire springs attached to each object in the picture, determines 
for them its funniness. The remaining seven declare that the 
fun arises from the ‘‘ utter impossibility’’ or ‘‘ the absolute 
inconsistency ’’ of a situation ‘‘so contrary to nature.’’ Fif- 
teen of those who give ‘‘ideas’’ as the determining factor, ad- 
mit, however, that they measure the degree of funniness by the 
intensity of their impulse to laugh. Of those who judge by the 
feelings aroused, fifteen give the impulse to laugh as the deter- 
mining factor (the judgments of these reagents all fell above 
4c), five surprise and one disappointed expectation. The re- 
agents working on the sixteen pictures, fall into the above 
classes. M judges her experience wholly upon the ideas pre- 
sented, and J upon the amount of laughter provoked. 

That there is a subjective and objective side to the comic 
situation which is brought out by the above reports there can 
be no doubt—the presentation of ideas in a new and startling 
relation, incongruous, contrasting, contradictory, or what you 
will, and the reaction of the individual himself upon this con- 
ception while yet it is new to him. The students frequently 
show themselves conscious of this two-fold aspect of their ex- 
perience. One says, for example: ‘‘ The incongruity of the 
picture gives me the impulse to laugh and this makes me think 
that the picture is funny.’’ Moreover, what is often called 
‘‘funny’’ at first is often called ‘‘ odd,’’ ‘‘ clever,’’ etc., at the 
end. 

From all this it is evident that ‘‘the point of the joke’’ is 
inherent in the comic situation, and its appreciation is an in- 
tellectual process of peculiar and marked characteristics. It 
seems well to note in passing that this intellectual appreciation 
of the point of the joke is not always the primary source of 
humor in the experience. While practically all of the students 
recognize the point of the joke in the play on the word 
“Spring,’’ and many apprehend the double pun involved in 
‘‘gentle spring,’’ some derive their greatest comic enjoyment 
from the movement and exhilaration depicted, ‘‘the springy, 
happy time,’’ as one puts it, and from the wire bed springs, 
attached to the animals, the plants and the sun, and others 
from the smiling faces in the picture, and the associations 
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aroused by the experience. With these last, the source of the 
fun is not inherent in the picture itself. It may be traced back 
to direct or immediate associations, that is, those aroused 
through what is presented in the picture, and to indirect or 
mediate associations, that is, those aroused through the imita- 
tion of the smiling faces. That is to say, the imitation of the 
smiling faces doubtless revives ideas and feelings which have 
become associated with the act of smiling, and the judgment 
based upon the imitation of such smiling faces is doubtless, 
therefore, largely based upon past ideas and feelings of an amus- 
ing character. 

Theories of the Comic. Of all the theories, that of J’s is most 
fully sustained by the answers to the questionary and the re- 
sults of the experiments. She says, her experience of the comic 
is pleasurable and is attended with an impulse to laugh, that 
newness or suddenness in the ideas and some element of incon- 
gruity or contrast are always present. 

The theories formulated by the reagents as a whole, how- 
ever, and the same may be said of the theories quoted in the 
questionary, are incomplete in two respects: 

1. They take no cognizance of phenomena which the re- 
ports show to have been important, and even essential, factors 
in their impression. 

2. They do not lay the greatest emphasis on the factors 
which the reports show to have been the most important. 

The difference of opinion shown below regarding the theory 
most applicable to the comic pictures studied is due doubtless 
to the same causes. To explain the comic in the Kemble pic- 
ture, Schopenhauer’s theory was named fifteen times, Spen- 
cer’s eleven, Hobbes’s eleven, Hecker’s nine, Bain’s seven, 
Kraepelin’s five, Groos’s five, Aristotle’s four, Hoeffding’s 
three, Kant’s two, Wundt’s two, and several others once. 
From these numbers it will be seen that several of the reagents 
selected more than one theory. In the case of the sixteen pic- 
tures, the two reagents not only selected the theory which 
seemed to them most satisfactory, but also noted what other 
theories taken as a whole were applicable. Only Schopen- 
hauer’s was found applicable to every picture by both re- 
agents. 
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PRIMITIVE HEARING AND ‘‘ HEARING-WORDS.”’ 


By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Hearing among primitive peoples has been little studied, 
‘‘*hearing-words’”’ still less. In this essay an attempt is made 
to bring together certain facts of anthropological-psychological 
interest, not to exhaust a subject the investigation of which 
has hardly yet begun. 

Acuteness of Hearing. As is the case with other senses, the 
hearing of savage and barbarous peoples has been thought to 
be extraordinarily keen. This supposed acuteness, beyond 
anything known among civilized races, is largely non-existent, 
except where very special circumstances and training are in- 
volved, corresponding to like instances among ourselves. 
What Ranke said of the eyesight of the Brazilian Indians, My- 
ers now says of the hearing of the Papuans of Torres Straits, — 
in the matter of mere sense-acuteness the average individuals 
of these savage peoples, as compared with individuals among 
civilized races, possess no constant absolute superiority. Envi- 
ronment, practice, and special training account for much. 
(Rep. Torres Straits Exped., Vol. II, Pt. 2, 1903, pp. 142- 
144.) Brinton (Essays of an Americanist, 1890, p. 408) thinks 
primitive man was a visuaire rather than an auditaire. The 
term in common use in modern English to indicate good, ex- 
cellent, or fine hearing is sharp or acute, and there exists in 
folk-thought a correlation between the sharp (pointed) ears of 
certain animals and their intelligence. We also say ‘‘his sense 
of hearing is keen.’’ Proverbs and folk-lore furnish a number 
of expressions relative to acuteness of hearing. In Norse my- 
thology Heimdallr is so wise that he could hear the wool 
grow on the sheep and the grass grow in the fields. ‘‘To 
hear the grass grow’’ is a proverbial phrase found in Frisian 
and other Teutonic dialects,—also ‘‘to hear the worms cough.’’ 
The Eskimo shamans are said to be quick-eared enough to 
hear the voices of the spirits beside the waters of the other 
world. 

The Magyars of Hungary, in oneof their naive myths, credit 
themselves with very sharp ears (Am Ur-Quell, Vol. IV, p. 
47): The constellation Corona is thought by them to be the 
Garden of Eden, which, after the fall of man, was removed to 
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the skies. At times, by listening carefully, one can hear the 
rustling of the trees of Paradise. 

Sharp ears, too, are remembered in the legend of the origin 
of music told by the Asaba, a tribe on the Niger in West Africa 
(Wallaschek, Prim. Music, p. 260). Music was brought into 
the country by Orgardié, a hunter of Ibuzo, returning from a 
hunt after big game: ”" 

‘*There he heard music in the thick forest, proceeding from 
a party of forest spirits that were approaching. He remem- 
bered the steps of the dances and the music of the songs sung, 
and, upon his return to his village, taught his countrymen this 
music, which was called Fgu olo. From Ibuzo music was 
imported to Asaba land.’’ 

It is worth noting that ‘‘every fresh dance or song is be- 
lieved to have been first heard by hunters, during their expedi- 
tions in the jungles.’” The Esthonians have a legend of the 
origins of human speech, which derives the differences of lan- 
guages and dialects from men’s perception of the hissing and 
boiling of a kettle of water which ‘‘the Aged One’’ put on the 
fire. Another tale of the same people is cited by Farrar 
(Chapters on Lang., 1873, p. 105): ‘“The god of song, Wan- 
nemunne, descended on the Domberg, on which stands a 
sacred wood, and there played and sang. All the creatures 
were invited to listen, and they each learnt some fragment of 
the celestial sound; the listening wood learnt its rustling, the 
stream its roar; the wind caught and learned to re-echo the 
shrillest tones, and the birds the prelude of the song. The 
fishes stuck up their heads as far as the eyes out of the water, 
but left their ears under water; they saw the movements of the 
god’s mouth, and imitated them but remained dumb. Man 
only grasped it all, and therefore his song pierces into the 
depths of the heart, and upwards tothe dwellings of the gods.”’ 
Some ‘‘tree of language’? myths belong here also, and the 
oracle-trees of classic mythology and real Hellenism. Says 
Brinton (Rel. of Prim. Peoples, 1897, p. 153): ‘‘The sound of 
the wind in the leaves, rising from the softest of mystic whis- 
pers to the roaring of the wild blast, seems to proceed from some 
wind or spirit. The Australians say that these are the voices 
of the dead, communing one with another, or warning the liv- 
ing of what is to come. They and other tribes also believe that 
it is through understanding this mysterious language that the 
‘doctors,’ or shamans, communicate with the world of spirits 
and derive their supernatural knowledge. Hence, we can 
easily see, arose the myth of the ‘tree of knowledge,’ which we 
find in the earliest Semitic annals and monuments. It be- 
longed to the same species as the oracular oak of Zeus at Do- 
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dona, and the laurel of Apollo at Delphi, from the whispers of 
whose leaves the sybils interpreted the sayings of the gods.’’ 

The idea that the sense of hearing is quickened at night is 
well expressed by Shakespeare (Mids. N. D., iii, 2), who 
makes Hermia say: 

‘*Dark night, that from the eye his function takes, 
The ear more quick of apprehension makes; 
Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense, 

It pays the hearing double recompense.’’ 

Elsewhere, both in literature and in folk-lore, the ‘‘stilly 
night’’ makes it possible for man by straining his ears to per- 
ceive many otherwise unheard sounds and whisperings of 
human, superhuman and infrahuman origin. 

Deafness. ‘The terms for ‘‘deaf,’’ ‘‘deafness,’’ etc., in the 
Indo-European languages demonstrate both the indefiniteness 
in signification of ancient sense-words and the curious correla- 
tions in speech-expression of the experience of diverse senses. 
A common term in English for minor degrees of deafness (and, 
euphemistically, for the others) is ‘‘hard of hearing,’’ correspond- 
ing to French ‘‘dur d’oreille.’’ Wealso say ‘‘dul/ of hearing,’’ 
and prose and poetic writers use such phrases as, ‘‘the dull ear 
of a drowsy man’’ (Shakespeare), ‘‘the night’s dull ear’’ 
(Shakespeare), ‘‘the dull cold ear of death’’ (Gray), etc. In 
German we have ‘‘schwachborig, literally ‘‘feeble (weak) hear- 
ing,’’ in Dutch ‘‘doofachtig.’’ Latin surdaster and French 
sourdaud belong here. The history of English terms denoting 
sense-defects is very interesting to the psychologist. 

To a serious defect of hearing we apply in English the term 
deaf, corresponding to German /aub and its cognates in other 
languages, and related, by nasalization, with dumb, German 
dumm (O. H. G. tumpf), etc. That this particular meaning 
is due to specialization is seen from the history of the word and 
its use in the various dialects. 

Both in English and in German the idea ‘‘deaf’’ is applied to 
‘‘a nut without a kernel,’’—a deaf nut, eine ¢aube Nuss. De 
Quincey (Autob. Sketches, I, p. 91) speaks of ‘‘what children 
call a deaf nut, offering no kernel;'’’ and Bishop Hall, in the 
seventeenth century, uses this phrase of ‘‘a man that hath out- 
ward service without inward fear.’’ In English and German dia- 
lects, and sometimes in the literary forms of these tongues, the 
term ‘‘deaf’’ is given to empty ears of corn, light grain, things 
that are hollow, empty, barren, unproductive, weak, insipid, 
etc., particularly land, eggs, etc. Murray’s great English dic- 
tionary, Wright’s English Dialect dictionary and Grimm’s Ger- 
man dictionary contain a mass of evidence on these points. 
Worth special mention, perhaps, are ‘‘deaf’’ in the sense of 
‘‘asleep,’’ used of the foot, etc., and ‘‘deaf coals,’’ applied to 
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coals which have gone out for lack of draft,—both of which 
meanings occur in the Altmark dialect of German, etc. 

In modern English we have: Stone-deaf, deaf as a post 
(‘‘deaf as a door’’ is now dialectical), and in dialect and collo- 
quial speech: Deaf as an adder, deaf asa beetle, deaf as a door- 
nail, deaf as a haddock, dead- deaf, deaf as Ailsa-Craig (Scotch), 
not to hear day nor door (Scotch), etc. 

In Latin the characteristic word for ‘‘deaf’’ is surdus, which 
has given rise to French sourd, Spanish sordo, Italian sordo, 
etc. Even in literary and classical Latin surdus, like English 
deaf, German dumm, etc., had a rather wide range of meaning: 
‘deaf (physically and figuratively), mute, dumb, harsh, in- 
harmonious, unpleasant to the ear,’’ and, as applied to colors, 
sounds, etc., ‘faint, dim, dark, dull.’’ Pliny wrote of a ‘‘sur- 
dus color,’’ and in French we have un bruit sourd. From sur- 
dus is derived absurdus, with its psychic and other implications. 
Many authorities make surdus cognate with sordidus, ‘‘dirty,’’ 
English swart and German schwarz. A _ periphrastic term for 
‘“‘deaf’’ in Latin is auribus captus. A derivative of surdus is 
surdaster, ‘‘somewhat deaf.’’ 

In the languages of savage and barbarous peoples, as may 
be seen from the Australian words for ‘‘deaf’’ given by Mathew 
(Eagle-hawk and Crow, London, 1899), we often meet with 


terms signifying literally ‘‘not hearing’’ (no ears), ‘‘stopped 
ears,’’ ‘‘shut ears,’’ ‘‘blunt (blind) ears,’’ ‘‘bad ears,’’ ‘‘sick 


ears,’’ etc. Thus in the Barwidgee language of the Upper 
Murray “‘blind’’ is megeewanjega, ‘‘deaf,’’ megee murrumbugga 
(murrumbo = ear); in the Yarra river dialect ‘‘blind’’ is turt- 
wirng, ‘‘deaf,’’ turtwimg (wirng = ear). Tasmanian wayeebede, 
Lower Lachlan maarkenki, Kamilroi muggabinna, Kabi pinang 
gulum, Toodyay dwangoburt, Adelaide yurre ngundannitt, 
Murunuda hootchabooroo all refer to the fact of the ear being 
defective and contain as an essential component the word for 
‘“‘ear.’’ In the Tyattyalla language of Victoria murt wirmbul, 
‘‘deaf,’’ really means ‘‘blunt ears.’’ In the Yualeai language 
the word for ‘‘deaf,’’ nomba, is identical with that for ‘‘mad, 
crazy,’’ which recalls the etymological relationship of German 
taub and toben. From the Indian languages of America may 
be cited: Cree nama wayawittam, nama pettam, nama ottaéwo- 
kaw, the first component of all of which is mama, a particle ot 
negation, used in connection with pettawew, ‘‘to hear,’’ and 
other words of ‘‘hearing,’’ etc.,—namawiya waydwittam, ‘‘he 
is hard of hearing’’ (‘‘he hears well’’ is nabittam, which also 
signifies he ‘‘understands well’’). In Cree we have also for 
‘“‘deaf’’ kakepittew and kéwiyottawokay, kipittawokew, etc., 
the first of which signifies ‘‘his ears are stopped,’’ while the 
others contain the word for ‘‘ear,’’ all referring to ‘‘non-hear- 
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ing’’ or interference with the ears. Cognate with Cree kéke- 
pittew is Ojibwa hakipishe, by which name also a species of 
owl is designated, from its assumed deafness. The correlation 
of hearing and intelligence seen in French entendre, Latin in- 
tendere, etc., is found in the languages of many primitive 
peoples of the Old World and the New. 

r and Hear. In spite of the close remblance of English ear 
and hear, Gothic auso and hausjan, German Obr and boren, it 
is by no means certain that the name of the organ and the 
term applied to its function are radically connected. This is 
the case also with many primitive tongues and with a number 
of more or less derivative languages, like modern French, where 
we have for ‘‘ear,’’ oreille, and for ‘‘hear,’’ entendre, écouter, 
although as several phrases (¢. g., oui-dire) and the term for 
‘“‘hearing,’’ ouie, and the not yet extinct oir, ‘‘to hear,’’ indi- 
cate the former existence of connected words for ‘‘ear’’ and 
‘thear,’’ furnished, as to others of the Romance dialects, by 
Latin auris and audire (both from the root aus—). Greek ois, 
“‘ear,’’ and diw, ‘‘I hear,’’ are probably cognate with Latin 
auris and audire, the chief radical of all being av, ‘‘to hear, to 
attend to, to listen,’’ etc. Anglo-Saxon blysi, ‘‘sense of hear- 
ing,’’ Old Slavonic s/uchu, ‘‘hearing,’’ Gothic bliuma, ‘‘hear- 
ing,’’ ‘“‘hearing ear,’’ Icelandic blust, ‘‘ear,’’ Welsh clust, 
‘‘ear,’’ etc., exhibit names for ‘‘hear’’ and ‘‘ear’’ derived from 
the same radical as that appearing in English /ist and Jisten. 

English /Jisten and Jist contain an old and widespread Indo- 
European radical blus (klus), ‘‘to hear.’’ Cognate with Eng- 
lish Jisten (Middle English /usten, A. S. blystan) are Icelandic 
blusta, Old High German blosén, Middle High German /osen, 
Modern High German /auschen, Lithuanian Alausiti, and 
(with root b/uo or klu) also Latin cluere, Greek xAvev, Sanskrit 
¢ru. Here belong, likewise, the series represented by English 
loud, Latin gloria, Russian slava, etc. The English corres- 
pondent of German /auschen, ‘‘to listen, to lie in wait’’ is /urk. 
In dialectic Swedish we have also /uska, ‘‘to lurk, to sneak 
about, to listen, to play the eaves-dropper,’’ etc. It may be 
noted here that ‘‘eaves-dropper’’ for ‘‘one who listens secretly,’’ 
has no etymological connection with ear or hear, signifying 
‘fone who stands beneath the droppings of the eaves (so that 
he may hear).”’ 

Ear and Hearing in Folk-Lore and Mythology. Darwin was 
of opinion that ‘‘the original music was the birds’ love-song,”’ 
a theory later investigators, like Wallaschek, have not looked 
on with favor. In the myth and folk-lore of primitive races 
the origin of music, song, and even speech, itself, is often at- 
tributed to birds. According to Chinese tradition, their musi- 
cal scale was derived from a miraculous bird, and Wallaschek 
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(Prim. Mus., p. 262) records the Abyssinian belief that ‘‘St. 
Yared was the author of music, inspired as he was by the 
Holy Spirit, which appeared to him in the form of a pigeon, 
teaching him at the same time reading, writing and music.’’ 
The whispering dove and ‘‘the little bird that told me’’ are 
familiar figures in the folk-lore of many lands. Religion and 
superstition have heard in the voices of beasts and birds mes- 
sages from the other world, which men’s ears must be keen to 
receive. Inthe mythology of the Canadian Iroquois there is 
mention of a ‘‘tree of language,’’ whose branches are the 
tongues of men living on the earth, and in this tree is a small 
bird that ‘‘uses the voices and languages of all the nations of 
men and of all the kinds of beasts.’’ Whispering, as opposed 
to loud talking and ordinary speech, appears often in the re- 
ligion and magic of primitive peoples, as having per se peculiar 
and valuable qualities. 

Several taboos of tale-telling among primitive peoples refer 
to the sense of hearing of the animals and the gods. Among 
the Omaha Indians myths and stories are not to be told during 
the day or in summer-time, or the snakes will hear and do 
mischief, and the Winnebagos say to their children that they 
will see snakes if they listen to tales during warm weather. 
With the Ojibwa and certain other Algonkian tribes it is the 
frogs who over-hear the tellers out of season. In winter, too, 
these Indians say their great hero or demi-god, Nanibozhu, is 
at leisure and likes to listen to the stories of his own great ex- 
ploits. All over the world the gods, the subterranean, sub- 
aqueous and super-mundane beings strain their ears to catch 
the rhythm of the dances, the words of the songs and prayers, 
the lines of the dramas of primitive man. The ancestors and 
the divine beings bear the children of men, when they cannot 
see them, and thus know the world is getting along well. Noise 
(not always ‘‘joyful’’) has ever been a great factor in religion, 
which appealed to the ear before it made captive the eye. It is 
‘‘Hear ye the Lord!’’ rather than ‘‘See ye the Lord!’’ The 
loud-voiced thunder is early deified and strange noises in forest 
and mountain live apart from form and embodiment. Ear-fear 
shocks many a savage to whom eye-fear is unknown. The 
craven-ear has fewer amulets and antidotes than the coward- 
eye. Deafness entails more eclipse of mentality than blind- 
ness. For the deaf correspondent of a blind Homer the world 
still waits. The melancholy of the failing ear does not at- 
tach to the lost eye. The ‘‘evil-eye’’ is hetero-infectious, the 
deaf-ear self-numbing. The folk-lore of the deaf is an interest- 
ing topic about which little has been written. ‘‘Superstitions 
concerning the Deaf in Cape Breton Island’’ is the title of a 
brief article by Professor T. A. Kiesel (Amer. Ann. of the Deaf, 
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1890, Vol. XXV), in which the ill-omened character of the 
deaf is emphasized. In folk-lore and mythology deafness, like 
some other sense-defects, is often attributed to giants, mon- 
sters, etc.; keen hearing, on the other hand, to dwarfs and the 
‘little folk’’ of many lands. 

Ear-mindedness. Evidences of earmindedness in modern 
English are to be found in the extensive legal and political use 
of the term ‘‘hearing,’’ the parliamentary interjection ‘‘hear! 
hear!’’ and the O Yes! of the court-criers, corrupted from the 
Norman-French Oyez! (Hear ye). 

In the English of the seventeenth century we find, corres- 
ponding to our ‘‘at first sight’’ and ‘‘eye-sore,’’ the phrases 
‘‘at first ear’’ and ‘‘ear-sore,’’ the latter being used in reference 
to the jangling of bells, etc., and its effect upon the ear. There 
exist a number of ‘‘ear-words,’’ like ‘‘ear-mark, ¢. g., which 
belong perhaps in this category,—they can be found listed in 
the great Oxford Dictionary of Dr. Murray. 

In the various languages of the Indo-European stock a cor- 
relation often appears between ‘‘hearing’’ and ‘‘morality, good- 
ness, tractability, etc.’’ Latin obedire and obedientia (whence 
English obey and obedience), and their descendants in the Ro- 
mance languages, represent the idea of ‘‘submission’’ and ‘‘duty’’ 
as related to hearing and the ear. Anglo-Saxon gehyrsum and 
O. H. G. gebérsam still preserved in modern High German 
geborsam, ‘obedient, submissive,’’ and Gehorsam, ‘‘obedience,"’ 
are derived from the radical bér, ‘‘hear.'’ The simpler deriva- 
tives from the same root are seen in Swedish borsam and old 
Danish horig, with like meaning, the last being the simplest. 
Sanskrit grustis, Lithuanian Alausé, from the radical klus 
(Alu), ‘‘hear,’’ signify also ‘‘obedience.’’ 

Latin surdus, from signifying ‘‘deaf,’’ came to mean also 
‘‘deaf to reason, unreasonable, irrational,’’ ideas intensified in 
its derivative absurdus, whence our absurd and related words 
in other languages,—first what is not agreeable to the ears, 
then what suits not the understanding. Cicero says: Est hoc 
auribus, animisque hominum absurdum. Swrdus, itself, has 
produced, in the Romance tongues, several words and phrases 
of interest here. French sourd signifies also ‘‘secret, under- 
hand,”’ etc., with its adverb sourdement (cf. Spanish sordamen- 
te, etc.). Toour ‘‘dark lantern’’ corresponds French ‘‘lanterne 
sourde.’’ From French sourdine we have borrowed our sordine, 
‘‘damper’’—and, in French, ‘‘a la sourdine,’’ like Spanish ‘‘a 
la sordina,’’ means ‘‘secretly, privately.’’ 

The Latin hebes, whence our English word hebetude, was ap- 
plied in a general way to the senses of sight, hearing, smell and 
taste, to signify ‘‘faint, dull, dim, blunt, obtuse, slow, heavy,’’ 
—the original meaning being the physical one of ‘‘blunt, dull, 
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not sharp or penetrating.’’ It translates our ‘‘hard of hear- 
ing,’’ ‘‘somewhat deaf,’’ etc. 

Greek rvddds, ‘‘blind’’ seems to have had an extent of mean- 
ing similar to that of the Latin bebes and it is by Kluge con- 
nected with the stocks of English dumb (German dumm) and 
German (English deaf). One could say, g., turds 
Ta Gta Tov Te Ta T ‘Oppara, ‘‘blind in ears and mind and 
eyes.’’ Also rvddorovs, ‘‘with blind foot, stepping in blindness.”’ 
Another Greek term of general import in the earlier language 
is xwpds, ‘‘blunt, dumb, mute, dull of hearing, deaf,’’ and meta- 
phorically, ‘‘dull of mind, obtuse, stupid.’’ 

In modern English du// still retains a rather general signifi- 
cance: Dull of hearing (dull ears), dull of sight (dull eyes), 
dull day, dull edge, dull understanding, dull mind, dull 
brain, dull boy (dullard), etc., and the particular one of 
‘stupid, foolish.’’ This last meaning obtains, also, in earlier 
stages of English and in several of the cognate Teutonic tongues 
(Gothic dwals, ‘‘foolish’’ is a by-form). In German (/ol/ has 
the heightened sense of ‘‘mad,’’ like Dutch dol, etc. In Irish 
we find dall, *‘blind;’’ also cluas-dall, ‘‘deaf,’’ literally ‘‘ear- 
blind.’’ The original sense of the Teutonic radical dul and 
also, perhaps, of an earlier Indo-European dbul, was probably 
‘stupid, lacking in sense-ability, excited so as to be ineffec- 
tive.”’ 

In modern English (and Anglo-Saxon) dumb signifies only 
‘‘speechless, mute,’’ and the same is true of the cognate Gothic 
dumbs and Old Norse dumbr. The corresponding modern High 
German dumm, however, indicates a wider meaning for the 
original root. In Modern High German dumm signifies 
‘stupid, dull of understanding;’’ in Middle High German 
tum(p) meant ‘‘weak in intellect, stupid, foolish, silly, simple, 
inexperienced, unlearned, thoughtless, mute;’’ in O. H. G. 
tump signified likewise ‘‘deaf,’’ as also in earlier Mod. H. G. 
The original sense of the Teutonic radical was probably ‘‘dull 
of mind or senses, stupid, not understanding,’’ from which 
general meaning the particular ideas of ‘‘dumb’’ and ‘‘deaf’’ 
developed later in the special languages concerned. 

Perhaps the most remarkable examples of earmindedness are 
to be found among the aborigines of Australia. Dr. W. E. 
Roth (N. Queensl. Ethn. Bull. No. 5, p. 19) informs us that 
‘“‘throughout North Queensland, the ear is believed to be the 
seat of intelligence, etc., through or by means of which the im- 
pressions from the outer world are conveyed to the inner.’’ 
So, the natives of Tully River, when they first saw the whites 
communicate with each other by means of a letter, used, after 
looking at it, ‘‘to put it up to their ears to see if they could un- 
derstand anything by that method.’’ ‘The Brisbane blacks 
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would try to revive an unconscious individual by ‘‘banging his 
ears between the open hands, and shouting into them all the 
time.’’ In the Koko-yimidir language milka, the word for 
“‘ear,’’ enters into the composition of the terms for the follow- 
ing: 

‘‘Amend,’’ milkabandandaya (“ears broken-open’’); ‘‘for- 
get,’’ milkangandal (‘‘ears refuse’); ‘‘forget,’’ milkanyiwara 
(‘‘ears look for but not necessarily find’’); ‘‘hear,’’ milkana- 
malma (‘‘ears see’); ‘‘homesick,’’ milkawarramal (‘‘ears bad 
become’’); ‘‘homesick,’’ milkadundal (‘‘ears soften’’); ‘‘intel- 
ligent,’’ milkadir (‘‘ears with’); ‘‘listen,’’ milkaninggal (‘‘ears 
sit’); ‘‘mad,’’ milkabantchir (‘‘ears hard’’); ‘‘obedient,’’ 
milkadir (‘‘ears with’’); ‘‘obstinate,’’ milkangamba (‘‘ears 
closed’); ‘‘obstinate,’’ milkabantchir (‘‘ears hard’’); ‘‘per- 
suade,’’ milkabakal (‘‘ears dig’’); ‘‘playful,’’ milkangudo- 
ngudo (‘‘ears play-play’’); ‘‘remember,” milkanamalma (‘‘ears 
see’); ‘‘stupid,’’ milkamul (‘‘ears without’’ ); ‘‘think,’’ (milka- 
namalma (‘‘ears see’’); ‘‘turn over a new leaf;’’ milkabandan- 
daya (‘‘ears broken-open’’), 

From the Nggerikudi language the following may be cited 
(Bull. No. 6, p. 4; Bull. No. 5, p. 19): 

“‘Clever,’’ woaperu (‘‘ear good’’); ‘‘dead tired,’’ woanaa- 
banu (‘‘ear-from wind breath’’); ‘‘disobedient,’’ woatcheana- 
mai (‘‘ear not listen’’); ‘‘faint,’’ woanaabanu (see ‘‘dead 
tired’); ‘‘intelligent,’’ woaperu (‘‘ear good’’); ‘‘stupid,’’ 
woadetra (‘‘deaf’’). 

The Mallanpara language of Tully River has: 

“Cranky,’’ wallupurmopurmo (‘‘very deaf’’); ‘‘disobe- 
dient,’’ wallupurmo (‘‘deaf’’); ‘‘foolish,’’ wallupurmopurmo 
(‘‘very deaf’’); ‘‘intelligent,’’ wallubatchun (‘‘large [in quan- 
tity as well as in quality] ear’’); ‘‘obedient,’’ wallubatchun 
(‘‘ear large’). The Kia blacks of the Proserpine River call ‘‘a 
foolish individual’’ wallukuta (‘‘ear closed’’) and a ‘‘clever’’ 
one walluimbana (‘‘ear open’’). 

In the gesture-language of the Pitta-Pitta natives, according 
to Dr. Roth, ‘‘the sign for ‘forgetfulness,’ loss of memory, etc.,’ 
is the picking at the centre or lobe of the ear with the thumb 
and forefinger,—the idea of bringing forth that which was 
originally put into it,’’ and the same sign is known in other 
places (at Cape Bedford, ‘‘the forefinger is plugged into the ear 
and dragged vertically out’’). In the latter region also, 
‘‘there is a gesture indicative of ‘knavery, foolery, etc.,’ repre- 
sented by.a tapping of the ear with the extended forefinger,— 
‘he won’t listen to reason, 7. ¢. hearing.’ ”’ 

Noises, Musical Sounds, etc. ‘The primitive reaction to noises 
and musical sounds varies considerably, even within the same 
stock. This is best illustrated by the consideration of the 
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sound terms of one linguistic family, the Algonkian, for exam- 
ple. An interesting Algonkian term is Aitotdgan, which, in 
several dialects denotes ‘‘a musical instrument.’’ The particu- 
lar application is envious. The Ojibwa call by this name a 
bell the Ottawas a flute, the Nipissings an organ, other Algon- 
kins of the Lake of the Two Mountains a frumpet. Corres- 
ponding in Cree is Aifotchigan, ‘‘an instrument of music,’’ also 
violin, to which is cognate the Ojibwa hitodjigan, the particu- 
lar term for a violin. In Cree an organ is misi kitotchigan 
(misi = ‘‘big’’). The ultimate radical of all these musical 
terms is kité, ‘‘to give forth sound, to make a noise.’’ This 
term serves also (in Cree, etc.,) to designate all the noises of 
animals, birds, etc., noise of thunder, noises of man, etc. Cree 
kitowok, ‘‘he makes a noise, sings, neighs, bellows, roars, 
etc.,’’ corresponds, in signification to the Kootenay /atlokiné. 
Another Algonkian term for ‘‘musical instrument’’ is Ojibwa 
madwéwetchigan, applied to anything producing a noise, or giv- 
ing forth a sound, and, in particular to a piano, organ, harp, 
guitar, born, trumpet, etc. The ultimate radical is madwé, 
‘‘hearing a report or sound’’ (of any kind). The range of sig- 
nification of madwé is even more extensive than that of 4ifo, 
from the ‘‘beating of the wings of a partridge,’’ to the notes of 
a piano, from the sound of the waves on the shore, to the crack- 
ing of ice by the cold, from weeping to a gun-shot. Indeed 
madwé, with the proper suffix (é. g., madwé piisan, ‘‘to hear 
the rain,’’) can be applied any particular sound. It has 
thus quite as wide a signification as has our word hear. In 
Cree Aité and its derivatives seem to have furnished the 
words for ‘‘music’’ hitdtchikewin), ‘‘musician’’ (hitotchike- 
wiyiniu), ‘‘to play a musical instrument’’ (Aitotchikew), etc., 
while in Ojibwa madwé and its derivatives have furnished the 
corresponding terms, madwéwe tchigawin, ‘‘music,’’ madwéwet- 
chigad, ‘‘musician,’’ madwéwetchige, ‘‘to play on a musical in- 
strument.’’ Besides the terms relating to music and musical 
instruments noted above there are several more. In Ojibwa 
nazhabiigan, ‘‘fiddle, base viol,’’ etc.; pipigwan, ‘‘whistle, flute, 
pipe;’’ potatchigan, ‘‘trumpet, bugle, horn, bellows of an or- 
gan;’’ teweigan, ‘‘drum, tambourine,’’ etc. The Ojibwa naz- 
habiigan and the corresponding verb nazhabiige, ‘‘to play the 
violin, ete.,’’ come, through the verb nazhabtian, ‘‘to draw it 
over a string or cord (azh, ‘‘scrape,”’ ab, ‘‘cord’’), from the 
radical uazh, ‘‘to scrape’ (é. g., skin), from which is derived 
also nazhigaigan, ‘‘(skin) scraper.’’ 

To ‘‘scrape’’ a fiddle is as good Ojibwa as it is English. 
Pipikwan, the term for ‘‘whistle, flute, fife, pipe, etc.,’’—the 
corresponding verb is pipkwe,—seems to be a radical in Ojibwa, 
Nipissing and Cree, neither Lacombe nor Cuoq offering any 
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etymology for it. Potatchigan is derived, with the instru- 
mental suffix -igan, from potaich, ‘‘to blow’’ (with the mouth), 
from which same radical comes potatchine, ‘‘to blow and hiss 
at the same time (as serpents do).’’ Corresponding in Cree is 
potatchigan, ‘instrument to blow, flute, trumpet, etc.’’ 7¢- 
weigan (the verb corresponding is teweige), comes, with the 
instrumental suffix -igan, from the radical tewe, which Cuoq 
interprets as ‘‘to make the sound #e!/ te! etc.,’’ (the compo- 
nents being the onomatopoeic #e! and -we, ‘‘to make a noise’’ ). 
The Nipissing word for ‘‘bell,’’ tewesekaigan, contains the 
same root. 

Another Algonkian word for ‘‘drum,’’—Ojibwa mitikwaktik, 
Cree mistikwashik »—Signifies, literally, ‘‘wooden kettle,” pre- 
serving, perhaps, the fact of its origin after the ‘‘earthen ket- 
tle’’ (akik), and referring to the wooden drums of the Indians, 
not in connection with the sound produced. For ‘‘to beat the 
drum’’ we have Cree pakabaméw, ‘‘he beats the drum,’’ cog- 
nate with Ojibwa pagaakokwan, ‘‘drumstick’’ and identical 
with Nipissing pakaama, ‘‘he beats time.’’ The radical of these 
words is paka or pak ‘‘to strike, to beat,’’ possibly onomatopeeic. 
Other languages would, doubtless, furnish an abundance of 
material in illustration of these points. But these Algonkian 
examples must serve for the present. 

As the somewhat obsolete English word ‘‘chanticleer’’ sug- 
gests, the same term wasoften applied to gallinaceous and to hu- 
man song. Modern High German Habn and Lithuanian gaidys, 
‘‘cock,’’ both signify ‘‘singer,’’—Latin cano, ‘‘I sing,’’ is cog- 
nate. In Old High German singen means also ‘‘to crow’’ as 
well as ‘‘to sing,’’? and Modern High German singer, like Eng- 
lish sing is applied indiscriminately to human beings and to 
birds, etc. Inthe Nipissing dialect of Algonkian, according 
to Cuog (Lex. Alg,, p. 273) the word nikam, ‘‘to sing,’’ sig- 
nifies, literally, ‘‘to talk goose,’’ from mika, ‘‘wild goose.’’ 
Hence, nikamowin, ‘‘song’’’ is really. ‘‘wild goose language.’ 
In figurative speech the cultivated nations of the world call a 
celebrated poet a ‘‘swan,’’ a noted singer a ‘‘mocking-bird,’’ a 
‘‘nightingale,’’ etc. Wallaschek (Prim. Music, p. 123) calls 
attention to the relation between the voices of birds and the 
noises of musical instrument in folk-thought: 

‘*The Ostiaks have two stringed instruments (inventions of 
their own); one with strings, called ‘dombra’ (the name is said 
to be akin to the ‘tombora’ of the Magyars); another, with 
eight strings, called ‘naruista juch chotning’ (‘chotning’ = 
‘swan’). In Russian folk-songs the comparison of instruments 
with aquatic birds frequently occurs, particularly in the bird- 
songs. The swan, especially, is considered to have the most sil- 
very voice of all animals; even the Chinese goose ‘ritais roi gus,’ 
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is called ‘swonroi,’ 7. é., possessing a beautiful voice. Mr. 
Gorman supposes that the Russian harp, ‘gusli,’ has its name 
from ‘gus’ (goose’), like the ‘chotning’ of the Ostiaks from 
swan. I may mention that in the Slavonian, too, ‘husa’ means 
‘goose,’ and ‘husle,’ a violin.’ ’’ 

Onomatopaia. ‘That primitive peoples do not all hear the 
same (or approximately the same) sound in the same manner 
is a well-known fact. The ‘‘local’’ nature of onomatopceia 
and the great variety in sound and noise names of savage and 
barbarous tribes have been discussed by the present writer in 
connection with theories of language-origins (The Child, 1900, 
pp. 113-118). Modifications of language by the hearer, ac- 
cepted by the speaker, have had their réle in the history of 
human speech. Onomatopceia of human sounds is no more 
perfect than that which imitates the voices of animals and the 
noises of nature. The foreign element in every language tes- 
tifies to the inability of even the well-practiced ear to repeat 
exactly the spoken word. It is a clever adult to-day who can 
infallibly distinguish the cry of a cat and that of a child, orun- 
mistakably recognize the snore of a human being under all cir- 
cumstances. And our savage and barbarous ancestors were 
not in all instances wiser and cleverer than ourselves. 
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MEMORY OF A COMPLEX SKILLFUL ACT. 


By EDGAR JAMES SwIFt, Washington University, St. Louis. 


During the winter of 1902 the writer investigated the learn- 
ing process involved in keeping two balls going with one hand 
one being caught and thrown while the other was in the air.} 
The present paper gives the result of a test of the ability of two of 
the subjects to perform the same feat after a lapse of over twenty- 
one months from the completion of the regular practice with 
the right hand, in the case of one of the subjects, and of more 
than twenty months in the other. The exact number of inter- 
vening days will be given below. 

Subject A (the designation of the subjects is the same as was 
used in the former paper’) finished his regular right hand prac- 
tice December 11th, 1902, and that of his left hand December 
2oth of the same year. After this there were five monthly 
tests of the effect of intermission of practice which ended May 
21st, 1903. The memory tests with which the present paper 
deals were made on the 13th of September, 1904. Six hundred 
and forty-two days had therefore intervened since the right 
hand practice ceased and six hundred and thirty-three since the 
end of the work with the left hand. The monthly tests of the 
effect of intermission of practice were finished on May 2tst, 
1903, having a period between the close of these and the mem- 
ory test with which this paper is concerned of four hundred and 
eighty-one days. Subject E finished his right hand practice 
January 6th, 1903, while his left hand practice and test of the 
effect of the intermission of practice ended, the one January 
1oth, 1903, and the other June 8th of the same year. Six hun- 
dred and sixteen days had therefore elapsed since the close of 
his right hand tests, six hundred and twelve days since the end 
of practice with his left hand and four hundred and sixty-three 
days since the monthly tests of the effect of the intermission of 
practice. During the intervening time neither subject had had 
any practice whatever. The memory tests made on the 13th 
of September, 1904, consisted, as in the original investigation, 
of ten trials. The tests were made in the same room and at the 
same time of day and under the same room conditions as be- 


1Studies in the Psychology and Physiology of Learning, by Edgar 
“rr Swift, dm. Jour. of Psychology, Vol. XIV, 1903, p. 201. 
oc. cit. 
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fore. Care was also taken to select similar balls. In order 
that the result of the memory tests may be compared with the 
right hand skill of the subjects at the close of the regular prac- 
tice with that hand (A, Dec. 11th, 1902, and E, Jan. 6th, 
1903), the scores of each for the two periods are placed side by 
side. 

A E 


At close of Memory test. At close of Memory test. 
regular practice. regular practice. 


The following scheme may, perhaps, aid us in our compari- 
son of the results. 
A. E. 

BELOW 50. BELOW 50. 
Regular practice, 3 Regular practice, 1 
Memory test, I Memory test, I 

ABOVE 100. ABOVE I00. 
Regular practice, 4 Regular practice, 7 
Memory test, 5 Memory test, 8 

ABOVE I50. ABOVE I50. 
Regular practice, 3 Regular practice, 2 
Memory test, 5 Memory test, 3 

ABOVE 200. ABOVE 200. 
Regular practice, 1 Regular practice, o 
Memory test, I Memory test, I 


It will be seen from these figures that, in these respects, the 
memory tests were in no case inferior and in all but two in- 
stances were superior to the scores made at the close of the 
regular practice. If we consider the first score in the memory 
tests as representing the approximate skill of the subjects after 
the long lapse of time the succeeding scores will show the 
rapidity with which the feat was relearned, and introspection 


sustains this view since the throwing and catching seemed very .... 


strange during the first trial, but less novel during the second, 
and quite natural after that. Fatigue was the chief difficulty 
with which both subjects had to contend. Each one became 


| 
Ist, 52 Ist, - §2 Ist, 34 Ist, 89 
| and, 134 2nd, 56 2nd, 143 2nd, 168 
\ 3d, go 3d, 67 3d, 98 3d, 165 
4th, 44 4th, 163 4th, 122 4th, 156 
5th, 166 5th, 165 5th, 149 5th, 144 
; 6th, 186 6th, 215 6th, 164 6th, 318 
d 7th, 72 7th, 21 7th, 186 7th, 193 
8th, 216 8th, 183 8th, 140 8th, 133 
gth, 49 oth, 92 gth, 147 gth, 127 
j Toth, 42 roth, 173 Ioth, 85 Ioth, 26 
1,051 1,187 1,268 1,519 
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greatly fatigued ‘with fifty throws, quite as fatigued as with 
three or four times that number in the regular practice, and 
after that the accuracy of the movements was greatly affected 
by this muscular condition. In a number of instances the fail- 
ure to catch the ball and the ‘‘collisions’’ were clearly due to 
fatigue of the smaller muscles which in feats of this sort do the 
finer work. Each subject made several ‘‘recoveries’’ that were 
not excelled during any of the previous regular tests and the 
ease with which they threw and caught the balls, several times 
scarcely moving from their tracks, until handicapped by fa- 
tigue, showed that the old skill was still there. Since the sub- 
jects were obliged continually to work against accumulating 
fatigue the results of this test seem to show that the nervous 
system had forgotten little or nothing, and that whatever loss 
of skill the strangeness of the movements during the first and 
second trials indicated was chiefly muscular. In the ten trials 
the subjects gained a facility in handling the balls that they 
had not excelled at any period of the regular practice, if, in- 
deed, it had been equaled, and this facility, together with the 
scores that they made, shows that they had acquired a skill 
which clearly exceeded that with which they ended the origi- 
nal learning process of four hundred and fifty trials for A and 
one hundred and forty for E. Bourdon’ in testing the mem- 
ory of certain mental processes, after an interruption of train- 


ing for varying periods of even greater length, also found that 
there was no loss of skill, while in some instances there was an 
evident gain. 


1L’ Année Psychologigue, Vol. VIII, 1901, p. 327. 
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Ancient European Philosophy, by DENTON J. SNIDER. Sigma Pub. 
py Louis, 1903. pp. 730. Modern European Philosophy, 1904, 
pp. 829. 

Dr. Snider is already a voluminous author upon topics connected 
with Greece and with philosophy. In these two volumes his fundamen- 
tal thought is that philosophy which has been the great interpreter of 
the thought of civilization hitherto must itself be now interpreted. It 
can no longer interpret itself. There are many philosophies and our 
problem is to find the ‘‘pan-psychosis that underlies them all.”” These 
systems, then, are not fundamental, but a new norm is demanded 
which shall not be merely a variation of the old. The history of phi- 
losophy has its ultimate end with revelation of the new norm which 
is at heart psychological. Thus a complete reconstruction of the his- 
tory of philosophy is now imminent. There are three great periods. 
The Greek starts with a search for nature’s being or being itself, the 
medieval with the search for God’s being, the modern with a search 
for man’s or the ego’s being. Greek philosophy is, therefore, the pure 
ontology or science of being; medizval philosophy is the ontology of 
God; modern philosophy is ontology of the ego or self. Philosophy 
has run its course and psychology now rises to the surface. I must 
posit the absolute power which posits me. I must determine the norm 
(God, nature and man) which determines me. Thus, instead of a phi- 
losophy of psychology we have before us the necessity of a psychology 
of philosophy. To unfold this supremely free science or science of 
freedom is the author’s task. The first volume begins with the early 
Hellenic period and ends with Proclus, and the second begins with 
the seventeenth century and ends with Hegel, with a supplement on 
Darwin and physio-psychism. The author has schooled himself by 
many long years of study and thought for these volumes and they 
abound in fresh insights rather more than with traces of independent 
erudition. In very many, if not most, places the author has been 
content with the secondary sources found in the great histories of phi- 
losophy, but in others, especially perhaps in Hegel, he has gone to 
the sources and presents much matter not found in the histories. His 
point of view is fresh and even exhilarating, and these two works, es- 
pecially the first, mark a real contribution which should find wide and 
hearty recognition in academic circles. The author’s style is some- 
times a little careless, but its chief fault is that it is too much limited 
to the jargon of Hegel and the old school of St. Louis. He has pet 
terms and formule which recur, some of them, incessantly, and to 
some of these, like psychosis, the original meaning, hardly warranted 
by current usage, has been given, and others are so technically Hege- 
lian that the average reader will fail to see all that they mean to those 
who write from the inside of this system. Dr. Snider is a unique fig- 
ure and has had a unique career. A passionate lover of Greece, which 
he explored on foot many years ago, he is a yet more passionate devo- 
tee of philosophy in whose cause he has worked for many years. His 
productions entitle him to a place among the best score of American 
thinkers in these fields, and his work deserves better recognition than 
it has yet had in academic circles. 
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Principles of Knowledge, with remarks on the nature of reality. By 
JOHNSTON EsTEP WALTER. Johnston & Penney, West Newton, 
Pa. Vol. I, 1901, pp. 302. Vol. II, pp. 331. 

This is a solid, well matured, and independent system, treating in 
the first book cognition of the mental states and of real mind. The 
second book treats of intellection, the third cognition of the extra- 
mental, the fourth the extremes of knowledge. In the first book con- 
sciousness, memory, classification of mental states and their composi- 
tions, knowledgeof real mindand the problem of relativityare discussed. 
The second book treats of perception, imagination, logical thought, 
language and symbols; the third, knowledge of matter, space, time, 
motion, cause, God; and the fourth, discusses the nature of experi- 
ence, the notions of infinity, perfection, the necessity and universality 
of knowledge, certainty and criterion of it. The discussion claims to 
be by the @ posteriori method and is a defence of the primary posi- 
tions of idealistic realism. The author assumes that since Berkeley and 
Hume there has been a vacant space open for a consistent and empiri- 
cal idealistic epistemology. This he attempts to fill. Perhaps the most 
striking feature of these volumes is the positive position taken from 
the first against what is deemed the greatest and most far-reaching 
philosophical error of the times, viz., the doctrine of the ideality of 
space. 


Die Psychologie Alberts des Grossen, von ARTHUR SCHNEIDER. Iter 
Tiel. Aschendorffschen Buchhandlung, Miinster, 1903. pp. 292. 
This work is one of those admirable and thorough studies much to 
be desired by all teachers of philosophical subjects. The author has 
diligently gathered together the opinions of his author upon the chief 
psychological topics such as the idea of the soul, its stages, the senses 


and various other powers, sleep, dreams, waking, inner perception, 
imagination, memory, anatomy and physiology of the brain, the noetic 
powers of the rational soul, intellect and sense, effort, will, appetite, 
freedom, etc. Description of such a work in detail is impossible here. 
Suffice it to say that it is as extensive in the wide range of view as it is 
intensive in the exhaustiveness of its method. The views of Albertus 
Magnus on the various points discussed and in general are compared 
with those of others writing in his time. 


Transitional Eras in Thought, with Special Reference to the Present 
Age. By A. C. ARMSTRONG. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1904. 347- 

The writer first discusses transitional eras in thought, then selects 
certain typical eras of transition. The third chapter is entitled 
‘* Science and Donubt.’’ Then follow chapters on the historical spirit 
and the theory of evolution, relation of thought to social movements, 
the appeal to faith and the close of transitional eras. 


Some Elements Towards the At-one-ment of Knowledge and Belief, 
by WILLIAM RouTH. Elliot Stock, London, 1903, pp. 234. 


This work discusses the limitations of reason and faith, which comes 
first—mind or matter, modern theories bearing on immortality, the 
witness of miracle to the immortals, their relations to space and the 
Bible, the renewed offer of sonship, its rejection, and the claims of the 
new system. In our opinion the author justifies his place in the long 
line of those who have attempted to harmonize science and religion, 
but it is not, to our thinking, a very prominent place in the line. 
The author’s ‘knowledge of science is too much like that which one 
often hears from the pulpit. 
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Geistige Strimungen der Gegenwart, von RUDOLF EUCKEN. Veit & 
Comp., Leipzig, 1904. pp. 398. Preis, 8m. 

It is hard to say which is most marvellous, the enormous fecundity 
of this author or the vast range covered by his books. In this third 
edition there are rather more changes than between the first and second. 
This has probably been the writer’s most successful book, and readers 
of the review of the earlier edition will remember that it treats of the 
fundamental ideas of psychic life, knowledge, the problems of the 
world and man, history, social democracy, character, personality, re- 
ligion, etc. The above remarks must by no means be interpreted as 
critical, for the author is one of the most vigorous and suggestive of 
contemporary German writers. 


Some Popular Philosophy, by GEORGE H. Lonc. Swan Sonnenschein 
Co., Ltd., London, 1903. pp. 113. 

This booklet is devoted to such topics as: Some popular philosophy, 
the dignity of man, the problem of metaphysics and its solutions, the 
head or the heart, duty for duty’s sake, Chistian science, self, the why 
and wherefore. Thestandpoint is essentially ecclesiastical and the 
point of view that of common sense and practical religious life and 
thought. It does not profess to be profound or complete but certainly 
has its place. 


Die Metaphysik Benekes. MDargestellt voN ALBRECHT WAND- 
SCHNEIDER. E. S. Mittler & Sohn, Berlin, 1903. pp. 155. 

It is high time we had a digest of this incisive thinker’s general 
view of the universe. In the work before us this seems to be well 
done. It treats of the problems.and method of metaphysics, the origin 
of our concepts, the relation of concept and being in general, the 
forms and relations of being, and finally religious philosophy. Beneke 
was essentially a contemporary of Schopenhauer, 1798-1854. 


A Primer of Philosophy, by A. S. Raproport. John Murray, Lon- 
don, 1904. pp. 118. 

This modest writer proposes nothing, supposes nothing, but only 
exposes. It is a kind of kindergarten treatise, the first part being de- 
voted to the various branches of philosophy, and the second to the 
metaphysical, ethical and epistemological problems. 


Woher Kommen die Weltgesetze, von BAURAT J. KUBLER. B. G. Teub- 
ner, Leipzig, 1904. pp. 30. 
The primitive form of matter is not to be sought among the lighter 
gases. These latter must rather be regarded as the most highly de- 
veloped fornis that matter can attain. e 


An Autobiography, by HERBERT SPENCER. Vol. I, pp. 655; Vol. II, 
pp. 613. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1904. 


The Evolution of the Soul and Other Essays, by THOMPSON JAY Hup- 
son. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1904. pp. 344. 

This somewhat voluminous writer, who died in 1903, left essays and 
lectures of various dates unpublished. These are here brought to- 
gether. Besides the first, which gives its title to the book, are papers 
upon the future life, man’s psychic power, Mrs. Piper, the rationale 
of hypnotism, its use as an anesthetic in surgery, prophecy, ancient 
and modern, etc. The writer was a very busy man, profoundly de- 
voted to free thought end to advanced theories as represented in gen- 
eral by F. W. H. Myers, Mrs. Eddy, and others. He is one of the very 
foremost expositors of this kind of new thought. 
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Essays on the Materialistic Conception of History, by ANTONIO LAB- 
RIOLA. Tr. by Charles H.Kerr. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, 
1904. pp. 246. 

Feuerbach. The Roots of the Socialist Philosophy, by FREDERICK 
ENGELS. Tr. with critical introd. by Austin Lewis. Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., Chicago, 1903. pp. 133. 

Labriola’s book anticipates the jubilee of the Communist Manifesto 
of 1848 which marks the advent of this movement into history. The 
first part is entitled ‘‘The Materialistic Conception of History,’’ and 
assumes that everywhere civilization is now developing a class antag- 
onism between those who work and produce wealth and those who do 
not, so that each state comprises two nations in one. The ideals of 
the former working class of the reign of equality and happiness and 
the different forms which these ideals have taken in the minds of lead- 
ing writers of the half century under review are stated. The economic 
factor of history explains most of it. The rest is largely verbiage and 
ideology. The conceptions of Engels and Marx that underlie economic 
structures on the whole needs to be supplemented by understanding 
“those concrete and precise states of mind’’ which alone can make 
us really know the plebeians of Rome, the artisans of Florence, the 
peasants of France, the serfs of Russia, and this would constitute social 
psychology and free us from mere phrase makers. To effect this 
emancipation is the historic mission of the modern proletariat. 

The author and his translator, Austin Lewis, agree in regarding 
Feuerbach’s exaltation of humanitarianism as religion as one of the 
motives of the new socialism. He discovered the material foundations 
of the religious world and his theory would have led to a bourgeoise 
society instead of to a new associated humanity. He failed to see that 
religious feeling itself is a product of society. 


Social Ethics. An introduction to the Natureand Ethics of the State. 
By JAMES MELVILLE COLEMAN. The Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York, 1903. pp. 357. 

Among all the social studies from various standpoints there was, 
in this author’s opinion, grave need of a Christian cosmic philosophy, 
not like that of Herbert Spencer, on a basis of matter and motion, but 
regarding the facts of the universe from the position of Jesus. More 
im portant chapters treat the nature of the state, and social institutions, 
their relation to the church and the individual, the social mind, con- 
science, and other forces, state sovereignty, law, authority, the social 
confession of Christ, and what constitutes a Christian state. The au- 
thor’s béte noire is Weismann and Kidd whose chief position, as he 
thinks, is that there is instant retrogression the moment conflict and 
struggle cease. At the point where this occurs Weismann “ puts his 
stage, which he calls panmixia, whete the hostile social elements have 
coalesced through marriage or otherwise so that competition is unable 
to work. This is the beginning of social death, says Weismann.” 
Against this position the author arrays his resources. He finds ar- 
rayed against himself most of current expert opinion, and it must be 
confessed that the view he represents does not seem to be brought out 
here with all the fullness of which it is capable. 


Hobbes, by SIR LESLIE STEPHEN. (English Men of Letters.) Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., London, 1904. pp. 243. 

This work was not seen through the press by the author, but his 
friend, F. W. Maitland, has performed this function and here and there 
made slight additions where the need seemed obvious. The first sixty- 
seven pages are devoted to the life of Hobbes; and the world, man, 
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and the state, ‘are the captions under which a coucise and admirable 
epitome of the chief positions of this writer, never more influential 
upon modern thought than to-day, are discussed. 


The Basis of Social Relations. A Study in Ethnic Psychology. By 
DANIEL G. BRINTON. Ed. by Livingston Ferrand. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, I902. pp. 204. 

The manuscript of this work, left at Dr. Brinton’s death, was in nearly 
perfected form. It proves to be the most comprehensive ofall his 
works and a better expression of his general point of view than any of 
his writings. It is essentially divided into two parts, (1) cultural, and 
(2) the natural history of the ethnic mind. Perhaps there is a sense 
in which his claim is true that this is the most comprehensive treatise 
on ethnic psychology. 


Das Problem des Komischen in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 
von FRANZ JAHN. A. Stein, Potsdam. pp. 130. Preis, 3m. 


The writer first treats of the development of the comic from Plato to 
Descartes. Then comes the Aufklarung from Hobbes to the French 
and German writers of the eighteenth century, where it is treated in 
connection with the theory of knowledge and of wit. Then comes the 
period of romance and speculative philosophy where it is brought into 
connection with metaphysics and esthetics. Lastly comes the scien- 
tific period, beginning with Zeising and coming down to Wundt, Krape- 
lin, Groos, Meredith, Sully and others. 


Hughlings-Jackson on the Connection between the Mind aud the Brain, 
by MORTON PRINCE. (Reprinted from Brain, 1891, Summer Num- 
ber.) pp. 20. 


La Logique des Sentiments, par TH. Rrsot. Félix Alcan, Paris, 1905. 
Pp. 200. (Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine. ) 

This work taken together with his ‘‘Psychology of the Sentiments,”’ 
and his “Creative Imagination’? complete his treatises of the senti- 
ments. That affective states are associative all admit. The author 
seeks to enucleate the constitutive elements of a logic of the senti- 
ments. This he divides into five chief forms of reasoning—passional, 
unconscious, imaginative, justificative, and mixed. His conclusion is 
that the logic of the sentiments is not entirely sophism, prone as we 
are to intellectual and moral errors here. 


Einfiihrung in die Psychologie, von AlZXANDER PFANDER. Johann 
Ambrosius Barth, Leipzig, 1904. pp. 423. 

The author seeks to reduce psychology to its simplest and briefest 
form. Strange to say, everything epistemological is omitted. The 
assumption is that psychology embraces all that is most interesting 
for man. Epistemology, the author asserts, places psychology at a 
very peculiar disadvantage and lays upon it difficulties such as no 
other science bears and always diverts it from its proper field. More- 
over, the theory of knowledge itself has suffered by being mixed in to 
psychological discussions. The real problem of psychology is the 
spiritual conquest of the rich, vital, psychic reality. By this treat- 
ment alone the great disenchantment, which so many who are now 
strongly attracted to psychology come to feel, may be avoided. 

Practical knowledge of mankind is perhaps the beginning of psy- 
chology. It involves, of course, presuppositions. Psychology is 
moreover a presupositionless science. The author evidently is disin- 
clined toward parallelism. He recognizes fully the value of experi- 
ment, also the subjective method of self-observation, the genetic 
method, and popular psychology, and thence passes to the discussion 
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‘of feeling and endeavor, sensation, concept, memory, perception, at- 
tention, the soul, the self, association, habit, imitation, etc. 


Technique de Psychologie Experimentale. (Examen des sujets) Par 
Dr. TouLousE, N. VASCHIDE, et H. Préron. Bibliothéque Inter- 
nationale de Psychologie Experimentale. Octave Doin, Paris, 
1904. PP- 335- 

This booklet is the result of about ten years of experience in medi- 
co-experimental psychology. After discussing the place of theory, the 
authors treat the classification of phenomena, the measurements of 
psychic processes, a topic illustrated by many cuts, and at the con- 
clusion of these sections grapple with the general problems of synthe- 
sis, of personality, character, observation and experiment, the gaps in 
the processes and how to fill them. Most valuable and interesting, 
however, iu this book is the table of tests. These mostly pertain to 
the sphere of memory and involve memories of length, angles, forms, 
distance, sounds, harmonies, series of notes, figures, letters, words, 
phrases, objects, scenes, musical complexes, abstract ideas, etc. To 
these are added tests of simple association, of association by choice, 
association of images, imagination, abstraction, judgment, observation 
and reason. These tests are devised with rather special reference to 
bringing out individual differences. It deserves to be noted as the first 
of its kind in France. They are made in this laboratory at Villejuif 
as precise as may be, but with special reference to practical ends. 


An Introduction to the Theory of Mental and Social Measurements, 
by Epwarp LL. THORNDIKE. The Scientific Press, N. Y., 1904. 
pp. 212. (Library of Psychology and Scientific Methods.) 

A book like this certainly has its place. To discuss the measure- 
ments of individuals, groups, variability, probability, the measure- 
ments of difference, change, relation, sources of error, etc., is a con- 
venient introduction to the study of Pearson, Galton, and the spirit 
of Biometrica. It should be in the hands of all who compute volumi- 
, nous numerical data from laboratory or anthropological protocols. 

Thankful as we are for it, it bears, like the other publications of this 
author, the marks of prematurity, haste, lack of thoroughness, and 
incompletion. A diligent and faithful compiler, even, would not have 
omitted references to so many valuable American workers who have 
contributed so much to this field and have been in some sense pio- 
neers here in its development, like Boas and Porter. He would have 
recognized the superb technique of Benedict and his pupils, would 
have included at least a few of the most ingenious formule and even 
methods that physiologists have developed, and would have seen 
the possibilities now and, indeed, the opportuneness of what we be- 
lieve is inevitable very soon—a new type of logic which will cover 
all his ground and far more, but show things in their larger relations. 
Even the French handbook, the field of which crosses this almost in 
the exact centre, is unnoticed. Still, it is helpful and suggestive. 


The Theory of Advertising, by WALTER DiLt Scorr. Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston, 1904. pp. 240. 

These papers are mostly published from Mahin’s Magazine. Psy- 
chologists have themselves only lately awakened to the fact that we 
have in advertising a mine of data for the study of attention, the value 
of which can hardly be paralleled elsewhere. It was high time that 
the lessons in this field be gathered and, while we must consider this 
book only a beginning, it is full of interest and suggestion, and best 
of all, it is treated in a tentative and notin a final way, with due realiza- 
tion of the fact that there is much more to come. 
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L’ Année Psychologique, publiée par ALFRED BINET. Dixiéme Année. 
Masson et Cie., Paris, 1904. pp. 680. 15 francs. 

This tenth volume of the Année contains a happy innovation, 
namely, a collection of annual reviews, quite detailed and critical, upon 
the following special topics: the physiology of the nervous system, its 
histology, its mental pathology, normal and abnormal pedagogy, nor- 
mal and criminal anthropology, philosophy, sociology, etc. Among 
the subjects treated are a psychological portrait of Paul Hervieu, the 
dramatic author; a curious study of control under the revelations of 
graphology; an analysis of a curious case of mental disease; an inter- 
esting experimentation on the maternal instincts of the spider. 


Travail et Plasir, par CH. Fért. Felix Alcan, Paris, 1904. pp. 476. 


Die Konvergenz der Organismen, von HERMANN FRIEDMANN. Geb- 
rider Paetel, Berlin, 1904. pp. 242. 


‘‘Many doctrines, but one truth,’ is the motto of this attempt to 
substitute an empirical theory for that of descent. The author dis- 
cusses ovogenesis, the relations between comparative anatomy and 
biontotechnik, physiological chemistry, paleontology, development 
history, the theory of specific inheritance, the principles of homolo 
and analogy, and finally brings these together into a principle of di- 
rect convergence. This he illustrates in copious ways, not only in 
form, but in language, writing, and comparative ethology as well as 
morphology. In the last chapters he describes the primitive history 
of mammals, especially man, specific life intensity, and the idea of 
species as a doctrine of rational organization. 


Where Did Life Begin. A Monograph. By GILBERT HILTON SCRIB- 
NER. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1903. New Ed. pp. 75. 
This monograph was first published in 1883, and the author’s con- 
clusions are apparently approved by Professors Wortman and Wieland, 
of Yale, and it would seem, too, by Professor Asa Gray. The earth 
cooled down from a molten state slowly, and the poles would there- 
fore first reach a temperature sufficiently cool to permit life. This 
might occur here when it would have been impossible near the equator. 
The polar zones led the advance in cooling and have had in turn all 
the temperatures and climates necessary to maintain both vegetal and 
animal life. If the first isothermal belt including the highest heat 
degree in which any life is possible moved southward a mile every 
thousand years it would take six million years for it to travel from 
the pole to the equator. The poles costed. first because they had less 
heat from the sun. Thus, animals and plants slowly migrated south- 
ward. This accounts for the fact that a long list of animals are 
found in the eastern and western hemispheres north of the equator 
which are closely allied to each other. No indigenous theory will ac- 
count for this. Moreover, mountains and river beds run predomi- 
nantly north or south. The traces of this great migration in the south- 
— oo are less conspicuous because of the configuration of 
the land. 


Wahres und Falsches an Darwins Lehre, von AuGusT PAULY. Ernst 
Reinhardt, Miinchen, 1902. pp. 18. 

Ants and Some Other Insects, by AuGusT ForEL. Tr. by William 
Norton Wheeler. (Religion of Science Library, No. 56.) Open 
Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 1904. pp. 49. 

Biographic Clinics, by GEORGE M. Goutp. Vol. II. P. Blakiston’s 
Sons & Co., Philadelphia, 1904. pp. 392. 

In this second volume the author takes up the problem of the origin 
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of the ill health of George Eliot, George Henry Lewes, Wagner, Park- 
man, Mrs. Carlyle, Spencer, Whittier, Margaret Fuller Ossoli and 
Nietzsche. It marks a distinct advance upon the book of last year 
which was devoted to De Quincey, Carlyle, Darwin, Huxley and 
Browning. The author of this note is not competent to form an opin- 
ion of the value of the writer’s main contention that most of the ail- 
ments of these men were due to eye strain. It seems to him on the 
contrary that this may be an exaggeration of the kind to which all 
specialists are probably liable. The neglect of the first volume by 
some medical journals and the slight or even critical reference to it by 
others, of which the author has just cause of complaint, is perhaps 
due to this feeling among his professional brethen. However this 
may be, Dr. Gould seems to us to have made a very important contri- 
bution to the methods of modern biographers. In the future they 
should certainly take into careful account the health in general if not 
in detail of the men of whom they write. It is both surprising and 
pitiful to read the autobiographic record of symptoms and perhaps 
protracted sufferings by many of these great men and women. Had 
he waited until its appearance, and then taken account of Herbert 
Spencer’s autobiography, he could have made the chapter devoted to 
this man very much more pathetic. The question is inevitable whether 
all of the great workers of the world have been incessantly fighting 
pain and disease, and the philosophic mind cannot rest short of the 
further query whether excessive mentation be not itself so unnatural 
as to be a cause of many of these woes. In our day when hygiene, 
public, domestic, educational and personal, is coming to play such an 
important and even central rdle it was high time to look at the lives 
of the leaders of the race from this view point, and not only the medi- 
cal profession, but all interested in culture owe to Dr. Gould a debt of 
gratitude for his painstaking work. 


Die Erregung, Hemmung und Narkose, von N. E. WEDENSKY. Pro- 
fessor der Physiologie an der Universitat der St. Petersburg. Mar- 
tin Hager, Bonn, 1904. pp. 152. 

The present volume, of which a brief notice has already been given 
in a previous number, states in a concise form the results of a series of 
experimental researches on the effect of narcotics and various chemi- 
cal, thermal and electrical stimuli upon a given nervetract. The chief 
result of Prof. Wedensky’s first research was to confirm the conclu- 
sions of Griinhagen and his followers that, in proportion as the poison 
exerts its influence upon the nerve, the irritabzlity of the nerve de- 
creases since increasingly stronger stimuli are necessary to produce 
the minimal muscular contraction. The conductivity on the other 
hand appears to persist for a longer time, since even minimal electrical 
stimulations applied to a normal point in the nerve above the narco- 
tized tract are still transmitted through it. An ingenious device by 
which a telephone was introduced between the narcotized tract and the 
muscle made possible a series of experiments in which changes in the 
nerve were indicated by a change of tone intheinstrument. With the 
aid of this apparatus a stage, to which the name Versuchstadium was 
applied, was discovered in which both weak and strong stimuli were 
still conducted from the normal point through the narcotized tract 
although the clear, musical, tone of the telephone had already become 
dull and confused. From this series of experiments Prof. Wedensky 
draws two important inferences: (1) that while by the usual method of 
minimal stimuli the conductivity of the nerve has been regarded as 
unchanged until its sudden disappearance, it is, in reality, deeply 
changed before this happens. (2) The narcotized nerve tract, at least 
in the Versuchstadium must be regarded as in a state of irritability. 
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In the stage succeeding this, as the narcosis deepens, which he terms 
the paradoxical stage, it was found that while strong stimuli produced 
only a mere beginning of muscular contraction, weak stimuli pro- 
duced tetanic contraction and that conductivity persists longest for 
weak stimuli. It was also found that in the paradoxical stage a stimu- 
lus applied to the normal nerve tract above the narcotized tract ex- 
erted an inhibiting influence upon the latter, ¢. g., if stimulation of the 
narcotized tract still produces some response in the muscle, this van- 
ishes or is greatly decreased if a point in the normal nerve tract above 
is stimulated at the same time. A long series of experiments with in- 
duction currents of varying strength was carried out for the purpose 
of investigating this inhibitory influence of connected nerve tracts and 
likewise on the effects of different chemical and thermal agents applied 
to the nerve, from which he concludes that states of the nerve com- 
pletely analogous to narcosis can be produced by ordinary means of 
excitation—and that irritability, inhibition, and narcosis are so closely 
related that the same stimuli under different conditions may produce 
either of these states. As a term to cover all states of the nerve in 
which irritability is more or less deadened, whether by narcotics or 
other means, he coins the word Parabiose, which state he concludes is 
most closely related if not identical with inhibition. This work of 
Prof. Wedensky’s is the most complete and extensive contribution 
which has yet been made on the subject of inhibition, and his conclu- 
sions are far reaching and important for psychology, inasmuch as the 
problem of inhibition is close:y bound up with those theories of will 
and attention that have a physiological basis. 
Clark University, THEODATE L. SMITH. 


La Contagion Mentale, par A. ViGouROUX et P. P. JUQUELIER. Bib- 
liothéque Internationale de Psychologie Experimentale. Octave 
Doin, Paris, 1905. pp. 258. 

This is a summary discussion of such topics as imitation, sugges- 
tion, and other mechanism, the contagion of movements, acts, and 
affective states, especially the primitive emotions of pain and pleasure 
and of the highest feelings. Then the contagion of ideas, and the con- 
ditions, voluntary and involuntary, under which all these processes 
occur, conclude the first part. In the second part the contagion of 
morbid movements, the perversion of nutritive instincts in the form 
of drugs, morbid fears and phobias, anger, tender emotion, anomalies 
of personal sentiment, megalomania, suicide, sexual perversions, re- 
ligious expressions, esthetic and intellectual sentiments, are dis- 
cussed. Many personal observations from the author’s own experience 
are introduced into this work. 


L’ Arriération Mentale. Contribution 4 1’étude de la pathologie in- 
fantile. Par Dr. AuG. Lzy. J. Lebégue & Cie., Bruxelles, 1904. 
pp. 263. 

The author had unusual opportunities for years for studying back- 
ward children and youth at Antwerp and has sought to group the en- 
semble of symptoms in children slightly retarded in their develop- 
ment. After very briefly discussing causes, especially the biological 
and social factors, he turns to symptomatology, which occupies most 
of the book. These are subdivided as somatic and psycho-nervous. 
Under the former head he treats of all asymmetries which anthropom- 
etry can detect. Here, too, he places blood defects and anomalies 
of temperature. The other group of somatic symptoms which he calls 
pathological injuries are adenoids, tuberculosis, rickets, syphilis, etc. 
Under the second general division he takes up especial senses and 
then passes to the central motor organs under which he discusses not 
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only contractures, reflexes, ergographic tests, but also language, writ- 
ing and drawing. The third sub-heading is devoted to topics of intel- 
lect, arrest, attention, memory, orientation, fatigue, sentiment, imagi- 
nation, suggestibility, etc. The sections on treatment and on the 
social and medico-legal point of view are brief. 


Heart of My Heart, by ELtis MEREDITH. McClure, Phillips & Co., 
New York, I904. pp. 230. 

We have here a very intimate diary of a young wife during the ges- 
tation period. It is very suggestive and may almost be said to open a 
new vista to the psychologist. It shows how much closer becomes the 
bond between husband and wife, how the latter feels herself to be no 
longer her own, how much more careful of the wife is the husband now. 
So, too, comes the almost utter absence of any fear of death, the de- 
sire of the whole motherhood, pain and all. The function of paternity 
stands out in strong light, and so does the impulse to care for one’s 
self in this condition all the more if loved and cared for by others. 
The home-making instinct is very strongly developed now, a little 
like nest-hiding among the animals. There is an instinct to shun 
publicity. There is also a desire to cultivate tranquil and sweet states 
of mind for its effects, a new pity for childless women, a preference 
(which this mother thinks universal) for boys, a desire that if either 
motber or child should have to be sacrificed it should be the former. 
Everything is planned out minutely in advance, every contingency 
arranged for, every wish and even caprice indulged. One cannot read 
this book without feeling a new pity for childless wives. 


Proceedings of the American Medico-Psychological Association at the 
Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting held in Washington, D. C., May 12- 
15, 1903. PpPp- 507- 

This volume contains an unusually large number of interesting arti- 
cles, one of the best being that of Dr. Adolf Meyer on the anatomical 
facts and clinical varieties of traumatic insanity. Dr. Burr gives an 
interesting summary of surgical experiences in insanity of traumatic 
origin, and Dr. Everett Flood on the psychology of epilepsy. 


The Surgical Treatment of Bright’s Disease, by GEORGE M. EDE- 
BOHLS. Frank F. Lisiecki, New York, 1904. pp. 327. 

The time has hardly come for a complete systematic presentation of 
surgical treatment of Bright’s disease, but there is a demand for some 
such treatment and this the author seeks to meet so far as current lit- 
erature makes it possible. As he well says, his theory on trial will 
be judged by its results. His own conclusion is that chronic Bright’s 
disease justifies surgical treatment. 


The Tree-Dwellers, by KATHERINE ELIZABETH Dopp. Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., New York, 1904. pp. 158. 


Médiumnité Délirante, par P. SOLLIER et FRANCOIS BOISSIER. Ar- 
chives de Neurologie. Vol. XVIII, Nos. 103 and 104, 1904. 

This paper, giving a minute analysis of two cases of mediumship, is 
the outcome of the recent tendency in France of the scientific study 
in spiritualism, which found its culmination a few years ago in Flour- 
noy’s, ‘‘Des Indes 4 la Planéte Mars,’’ a study of a subconscious mind, 
capable of great imaginative and creative flights. The present writers 
look upon mediumship as a form of mental disorder (hysteria) and 
tentatively divide it into three classes: 

Ist. That form in which the symptomatic elements are represented 
by the medium himself. 
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2nd. That form which occurs for a short period in some grave psy- 
chosis, an episode, a transitory phase in the psychosis. 

3rd. That form in which the mediumship is in the psychosis itself, 
and is marked by the psychic disorganization of the subject. 

The two cases are reported in great detail, and there are given 
specimens of the automatic, subconscious drawings. In the first case, 
hallucinations of various kinds (verbal, psychomotor, typtological 
and graphomotor) were very prominent; there were written and 
spoken spirit messages, writings, inspired revelations and a strong 
erotic tendency. The second case had a neuropathic heredity and the 
symptomatology inclined to mysticism, visions, migration of the soul, 
suicidal attempts and double personality. These two cases are dis- 
cussed from spiritualistic, mystic and psychiatrical standpoints. 

[Flournoy, in a recent paper (Vote sur une communication typtolo- 
gique,—Journal de psychologie normale et pathologique, Jan.-Feb., 
1904), divides spiritualistic communications into three groups: the 
first consisting of simple scrawls, the second of messages and revela- 
tions purporting to be the outcome of supernormal powers such as 
telepathy and clairvoyance, and the third, which alone is of scientific 
interest, being a manifestation of the subliminal consciousness, such 
as he had previously studied in Mile. Héléne Smith. This last was 
probably the prime factor in such mystics as Swedenborg or Bunyan, 
and in the famous case of Mrs. Piper. It also explains the cases here 
reviewed. ] I. H. 


NOTES. 


The Fifth International Congress of Psychology will be held at 
Rome, April 26-30, 1905. Full information with regard to the work 
and organization of the Congress may be obtained from Dr. Sante 
de Sanctis, 92 Via Depretis, Rome. All by agence who intend to 
read papers at the —— are requested to communicate as early as 
possible with the President of the Committee of Organization, Profes- 
sor Giuseppe Sergi, 26 Via Collegio Romano, Rome. 


CoRRECTION. Through inadvertence due acknowledgment of assist- 
ance from the Carnegie Institution was omitted from the paper of Dr. 
Theodate L. Smith on ‘‘ Day Dreaming’”’ in the October number of the 
Journal. The oversight was corrected in the case of the reprints of 
the article, and renewed acknowledgment is made hereby. 
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